ONE WORD AND 


ANOTHER 


A BOOK OF SYNONYMS 
WITH EXPLANATIONS 
AND EXAMPLES 


One Word and Another is a sequel to Mr. 
Collins’ book The Choice of Words, of 
which Guy Ramsey in the Daily Tele- | 
graph wrote: “As one who loves his 
mother tongue and resents man-handling | 
in cliché, jargon, pompous verbiage, 
preciosity, affected gentility, or rank bad 
English, I hail with joy the appearance 
of V. H. Collins’ The Choice of Words.” 
The purpose of this sequel, as of its pre- 
decessor, is to give concise explanations, 
with illustrative sentences, of the dis- 
tinctions in meaning of a number of 
words and phrases that are often con- 
fused and misused. 

There is frequent mention and dis- 
cussion of new words and the use of old 
words, many of them unnecessary, loose, 
or for other reasons undesirable, some 
useful, and a few about which there 
must be suspension of judgment as to 
whether they will eventually become 
established as sound idiom. An under- 
lying principle throughout has been the 
maintenance ofabalanced view, soas both 
to protect the heritage of our language 
and to appreciate the processes of change, 
distinguishing between growth and de- 
generation, and guiding the reade 
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PREFACE 


Tue aim of this book, similar to that of The Choice of Words, 
is to help speakers and writers by giving concise explana- 
tions, supported by examples, of the distinctions in meaning 
of a number of common synonyms whose use is often 
Confused, 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have again granted 
generous leave for the numerous quotations from the 
Oxford dictionaries and H. W. Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage. 7 
. To Mr. G. H. Vallins I am deeply indebted for an 
immense amount of valuable help, general and detailed, 
destructive and constructive. I am also grateful for help 
kindly given me by Mr. Martin Concannon, Dr. R. W. 
Chapman, Dr. Sydney J. Cole, Mr. E. Gold, Professor Frank 
Huntley, Mr. I, R. Collins, Mrs. Honor Croome, Dr. 
Arundell Esdaile, Mr. D. Evans, Mrs. Nancy Henry, Mr. 
Kenneth Sisam, Mr. Ivan Tudor. 

Frequent reference is made to the following books: 

Sir Ernest Gowers: A B C of Plain Words 


Eric Partridge: Usage and Abusage 
H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins: An AB C of English 


Usage 
The following abbreviations are used: 
C.O.D. The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current Usage 
S.O.E.D. The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
O.E.D. The Oxford English Dictionary 
i KE U. A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, by H. W. 
Owler 
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LIST OF WORD GROUPS 


1 about, around, round about 
2 about: (1) approximately, proximately, roughly, somewhat, 
in the neighbourhood of, of the order of; (2) concerning 

3 acceptance, acceptation 

4 accumulate, amass, hoard 

5 actually 

6 adherence, adhesion 

7 adumbrate: (1) sketch, outline; (2) foreshadow 

8 advantage, benefit 

9 advisably, advisedly 
10 advise, recommend 
11 aeroplane, airplane, aircraft 
12 aggregate, total . . 

3 agnosticism, atheism, theism, deism 

14 ago, since 

15 also, and 

16 America, United States 


17 anatomy, body, torso, trunk A 
8 i forefather, forbear (forebear), progenitor 


19 angle, point of view, standpoint, viewpoint, aspect, slant 
20 angry, S wroth, wrathful, enraged, furious 
21 animadversion, blame, censure 
22 answer, reply f 
3 appeasement, pacification 
24 apt, liable, prone 
aptness, aptitude 
6 art, artistry 
7 as, for, because, since 
28 as, than 
as, so 
30 as follows, as follow 
1 as to 
aside, apart 
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LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


33; ask, enquire : 

34 assignment, appointment 
35 astronomical, enormous 
36 at last, at long last 

37 at that, moreover, also, too 
38 attention, heed 

39 audacity, temerity 

40 aught, anything, ought 
41 author, authoress 

42 autumn, fall 

43 avid, eager, greedy 


44 backward, backwards; downward, downwards; 
forwards; inward, inwards; onward, onwards; 


outwards; upward, upwards 
45 base, basis 
46 beautiful, lovely, beauteous 
47 bed, couch, sofa, chesterfield, settee, divan 
48 befall, happen, occur, come about, transpire 
49 before, previously, prior, previous 
50 below, under, beneath, underneath 
51 benignity, benignancy 
52 berate, scold, chide 
53 beside, besides - 
54 better, ameliorate, improve 
55 bibliography 
56 bid, offer, attempt 
57 bitch, lady-dog 
58 black, blacken 
59 both 
60 bottle-neck, obstruction 
61 brain, brains 
62 Britain, Great Britain 
63 brochure, pamphlet, booklet 
64 calculate, reckon, estimate 
65 cancel, abrogate, rescind, annul, revoke 
66 capacity 
67 carry on, continue 
68 case 
69 casualty, accident 
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forward, 
outward, 


LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


70 cause, occasion 
71 chastise, castigate 
72 cheerful, cheery 
73 choose, select 
74 chronic, lasting 
75 circumstances: in, under 
76 clamant, insistent, urgent 
77 collect, fetch, get 
78 comfortably, easily 
79 comic, comical 
80 coming, forthcoming 
81 committal, commitment 
82 compare to, compare with 
83 compelling, compulsive 
84 considerable, appreciable 
85 consideration, considerateness 
86 consort, associate 
87 content, contentment, contentedness 
88 context, circumstances 
. 89 contiguous, adjacent j 
90 co-operation, collaboration, collusion 
91 corpulent, stout 
92 correspond: to, with " 
93 corset(s), stays 
94 credence, credit 
95 damsel, maiden, maid, lass, girl; lad, youth, boy 
96 deadly, mortal, fatal, lethal 
97 decided, decisive 
98 deposit, put 
99 derisive, derisory ; 
100 description, nature, character, kind, sort 
101 despite, in spite of 
102 diatribe, denunciation 
103 difference, differentiation 
104 different, distinctive, original 
105 dire, direful, dreadful, calamitous 
106 directly, direct 
107 disincentive, deterrent, discouragement 
108 dislike, hate, abhor, ois 1 
3 


LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


109 dividend, profit, advantage, benefit 

110 double, dual, dualistic 

111 dress, attire 

112 drink, beverage 

113 dub, call, name 

114 due to, through, owing to, on account of 

115 eastward, eastwards 

116 economic, economical 

117 educationist, educationalist 

118 effect, accomplish, effectuate 

119 efficient, effective, effectual, efficacious 

120 elect, choose, decide 

121 England, Britain, Great Britain, Bri 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
British; Englishman, Briton 

122 enormousness, enormit 

123 (Nouns) enough, sufficient, sufficience, sufficiency; (Adjec- 
tives) enough, sufficient, adequate, ample 

124 envy, covet 

125 erstwhile, whilom, sometime, 

126 escaper, escapee 

127 essay, attempt 

128 etc., et al. 

129 evaluate, criticize 

130 ever, eve: 

131 evidence, exhibit, show 

132 exacerbate, aggravate, irritate 

133 example, instance, model 

134 except, excepting 

135 exceptional, exceptionable 

136 exciting, interesting 

137 exculpate, exonerate, acquit 

138 executive, officer, official 

139 fabulous, wonderful 

140 face, face up to 

141 fact 

142 factor, cause 


143 fallacy, error, mistake, blunder 
144 fantastic 


itish Empire, British 
Commonwealth; English, 


quondam, formerly, ex- 
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LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


145 farther, further; farthest, furthest 
146 fatal, fateful 
147 fear, be frightened of, dread, apprehend — 
148 fear, fright, dread, timorousness, trepidation, awe, appre- 
hension 
149 fearful, frightened, timorous, apprehensive 
150 feature, show 
151 find, find out, discover, ascertain 
152 finish, end, complete, finalize 
153 first, firstly 
154 first two, two first 
155 floor, storey 
156 fly, flee 
157 forbid, prohibit 
158 forgather, assemble, meet together 
159 former, late 
160 forthright, straightforward, outspoken 
161 fraction, part 
162 fragile, frail 
163 from, as from 
164 function, ceremony 
165 fundamental, basic : 
166 furthermore, further, moreover, besides, more 
167 gesture, act 
168 gigantic, colossal 
169 grant, give 
170 gratuitous, free 
171 grudge, begrudge A 
172 guess, conjecture, surmise 
173 habit, habitude 
174 handwriting, calligraphy 
175 he, him, one; his, one’s 
176 heat, hot, heat up, hot up 
177 hebetude, stupidit y p 
178 (Verbs) Tip waste aid; (Nouns) (a) help, assistance, aid; 
(b) helper, assistant, help 
179 hence 
180 henceforward, henceforth 
181 here-, this 
[5] 


LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


182 hereabout, hereabouts 

183 hinder, hamper, impede, retard 

184 historical, historic 

185 house, accommodate, keep, store 

186 house, home 

187 hundred, hundreds, etc. , 

188 hurry, hurry up, hasten, accelerate, expedite, speed up 
189 hurt, pain 

190 I, me; he, him; she, her; they, them; we, us 

191 idiosyncrasy 

192 if and when 

193 if, whether 

194 ilk 

195 ill, sick, unwell, indisposed, ailing, sickly, poorly 
196 illiterate 

197 impertinent, irrelevant, impudent, cheeky 

198 in, on 

199 incontinently, immediately, directly, at once, forthwith 
200 inelastic, unelastic 

201 inhibit 

202 inmost, innermost 

203 inst., ult., prox., of even date 

204 instead, in lieu 

205 integrate 

206 intermediary, mediator, go-between, middleman 
207 investigate, examine, enquire (into), probe 

208 involve, entail, mean 

209 issue 

210 lapse, elapse 

211 last, final 

212 lately, latterly, recently 

213 latter, later 

214 lavatory, toilet, water-closet 

215 layman, amateur 

216 less, lesser A 

217 like, alike, similar, kin, akin 

218 limited 

219 lingerie, underclothes, underwear 

220 locate, situate, establish 
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LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


221 location, place, locale 

222 loose, loosen, unloose 

223 lyric, lyrical 

224 magic, magical 

225 major, greater, great 

226 malignity, malignancy 

227 massive, massy 

228 masterful, masterly 

229 maternal, motherly; paternal, fatherly j 

230 mean, ungenerous, parsimonious, „stingy, close, niggardly, 
penurious 

231 measure, amount, degree 

232 meet, meet with, encounter — 

233 mendacity, untruthfulness, lying 

234 mercenary, venal 

235 minimum, minimal 

236 minor, smaller, small 

237 mirror, looking-glass, glass 

238 monocle, eyeglass . 

239 moot: (1) debatable; (2) raise 

240 moral, morale 

241 morning, forenoon 

242 musical 

243 naught, nought 

244 near, near to, nigh 

245 near, nearly, nigh 

246 necessary, necessity 

247 negligent, neglectful 

248 new, novel 

249 normality, normal, norm, normalcy 

250 northward, northwards 

251 not, -n't 

252 not too 

253 noxious, obnoxious 

254 nurse, nanny 

255 O, Oh 4 

256 oblige, compel, force, constrain 

257 obliged, beholden 

258 obsession, complex 
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LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


259 offence, umbrage 

260 older, elder 

261 on time, in time 

262 on to, onto 

263 once, when, if 

264 once in a way, once and away 

265 onus, burden, load 

266 opine, think 

267 opinionated, opinionative, opiniative, opinative 
268 oppose, resist, antagonize 

269 optimum, best 

270 origin, provenance 

271 outsmart, outwit 

272 over, above 

273 oversea, overseas 

274 overwhelming 

275 own 

276 pack, package 

277 painter, paintress 

278 parlous, perilous 

279 partly, partially 

280 past, after 

281 peaceable, peaceful 

282 pen, indite, write, compose 

283 pen-name, pseudonym, nom de plume 

284 per, by, a, via, through 

285 perchance, perhaps 

286 personal 

287 persons, people 

288 place, put, position, post 

289 pleasant, pleasing, pleasurable, gratifying 

290 plentiful, plenteous 
291 plusage, increase 
292 poet, poetess 

293 poetical, poetic 
294 poorness, poverty 
295 posit, assume, postulate 

296 predicament, plight, quandary, dilemma 
297 prophesy, predict, foretell, forecast 
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LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


298 prefabricate, fabricate 
299 present, gift 
300 process, manufacture, produce 
301 proportion, proportions 
302 provocative 
303 psychical, psychic 
304 publish, publicize 
305 quaff, drink 
306 query, question 
307 quick, fast, speedy 
308 quiet, quiescent 
309 quiet, quieten 
310 quit, leave 
311 quite, all 
312 rare, scarce, in short supply 
313 rather, somewhat 
314 real 
315 recipient, receiver 
316 refuse, decline, reject 
317 rehearse, relate, state 
318 relation, relationship 
319 relation, relative 7 
320 repairable, reparable, remediable 
321 repellent, repulsive ^ a 
322 repetitive, repetitious, repetitionary, repetitional 
323 replete, full, filled ' 
324 request, ask, tell, order, command, instruct, beg, pray 
325 resolution, resolve, resoluteness 
326 resulting, resultant — 
327 revolutionary, revolutionist 1 | 
328 rewarding, remunerative, profitable, gainful, lucrative 
329 rifle, gun, pistol, revolver, cannon 
330 rise, arise 
331 rouse, arouse 
332 ruin, ruination 
333 sally forth, set out 
334 same, similar, analogous 
335 sample, specimen 
336 schedule 
[9] 


LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


337 scotch , at, 
338 sensibility, sensitiveness, sensitivity , 
339 sentiment, sentimentality, sentimentalism : 
340 servant, maid, help, daily woman, domestic 
simplicity, simpleness 
95 sere afond, heartfelt * vr 
343 sitting-room, lounge, living-room, drawing-room, dining- 
room 
344 sizable, large 
345 slack, slacken 
346 slip up, blunder 
347 slippery, slippy 


348 so, therefore, Consequently, accordingly, wherefore 
349 so, very, much 


350 sort, sort out 

351 southward, southwards 

352 speciality, specialty 

353 sponsor, supporter 

354 sport, game 

355 spouse, husband, wife 

356 stay, stop 

357 stop, arrest 

358 streamlined, smooth 

359 subject, theme, topic 

360 subsequently, afterwards, after, later 
361 subsequently, subsequent, after 
362 substantial, material 

363 suitable, appropriate, proper 
364 Sunday, Sabbath 


365 (Verbs Surprise, astonish, amaze; (Nouns) surprise, 
astonishment, amazement, amaze 

366 Surrounding, surround 

367 suspension, suspense 

368 symptomatic, characteristic, typical, significant 

369 synchronize 

370 teenager 

371 thence; whence 

372 thenceforth 


373 there-, that; where-, which, what 
[10] 


LIST OF WORD GROUPS—contd. 


374 think, deem 

375 though, although, however, nevertheless, yet, albeit 
376 though, if 

377 to, from (with different and averse) 
378 to, than (with prefer) 

379 too, very 

380 towards, toward 

381 transient, transitory, transitional 
382 translate, english, render 

383 treasonable, treasonous 

384 tribute, sign, mark, illustration 
385 triphibious 

386 troop, troupe 

387 trustworthy, trusty 

388 try to, try and 

389 twice, thrice 

390 underline, emphasize, stress 

391 undiscriminating, indiscriminate 
392 unless and until 

393 unprofitable, unremunerative 
394 unthinkable 

395 until, till 

396 urge 

397 usually, generally; usual, general 
398 various, some, several, certain 
399 westward, westwards 

400 whether or not, whether or no 


[n] 


WORD GROUPS 


See the Appendix for the senses in which the following 
terms are used: I Formal Words and Show-words, II Vogue- 


words, III Genteelisms and Show-words, V Archaisms, 
VI Stylish Words. 


l ABOUT, ROUND, AROUND, ROUND ABOUT 


In M.E.U., published in 1926, Fowler described around 
as a “disappearing variant" of round. At that time, and 
for many years later, round, both as preposition and adverb, 
would have been used, rather than around, in such sentences 
as “She showed me round the garden”; “Hearing my name 
Spoken I turned round: there was Jack". In recent years, 
however, no doubt through American influence, there has 
been a revival of the use of around, 

round and around, as Prepositions, are used in the sense 
of strict circular motion. “He planted yew trees round [or 
“around”] the lawn,” about is not so used. But for what 
C.O.D. calls “more or less circular motion” all three words 
are idiomatic. “We spent the whole afternoon wandering 
round [or “around” or " about"] the estate," 

around, apart from its use with reference to position, is, 
as a substitute for about, an Americanism. “This hap- 
pened around Easter." ‘Tt cost me around £10.” “The 
journey will take around ten days,” 

about is sometimes used pleonastically combined with 


round. “This happened round about Easter.” “There were 
round about fifty members present." 


[12] 


ABOUT: (1) APPROXIMATELY, PROXIMATELY, 2 
ROUGHLY, SOMEWHAT, IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF, IN THE REGION OF ; OF THE ORDER OF; 
(2) CONCERNING 


(1) about is the short, simple, Saxon, and natural working 
word, and serves nearly all purposes. approximately and 
(less common) proximately are long and affected formal 
substitutes (see Appendix I) except when statistics and 
mathematics are concerned. “I expect to arrive at your 
house at approximately four o'clock " is an absurd way of 
speaking or writing. So is “At the meeting approximately 
three hundred members were present”. roughly is colloquial. 
Mr. Eric Partridge in Usage and Abusage says that somewhat 
is misused in the sense of about and approximately in such a 
phrase as “somewhat the same standard”. Two clumsy 
periphrases, in the neighbourhood of, in the region of, are 
popular in journalese, and may sometimes be found in more 
exalted circles. The other day a judge in a memorandum to 
a royal commission referred to men whose “wage was in the 
neighbourhood of £6 or £7 a week”, A third clumsy peri- 
phrasis is of the order of. (2) Journalese, Officialese, and 
Commercialese, with their craving for long words (see 
Appendix I), often use the three-syllabled romance word 
concerning instead of the two-syllabled Saxon word about. 
“He took much trouble concerning this." (Or over could 
be used instead of about.) concerning is better avoided 
in a prepositional use, and reserved for use as a pure 
participle with the sense of “affecting”, “relating to". 
“This was a matter concerning [=“ that concerned ”] his 
department rather than mine.” 


ACCEPTANCE, ACCEPTATION 3 


The two words were once used indifferently, but now, 
whereas acceptance corresponds to the verb “accept”, in 


[13] 


3 ACCEPTANCE, ACCEPTATION—contd. 

the sense of “receive”: e.g. acceptance of a gift, acceptation 
is confined to the sense of the interpretation put on some- 
thing, especially with reference to the meaning of a word. 


4 ACCUMULATE, AMASS, HOARD 


amass implies, as accumulate and hoard need not do, that 
the stock collected is a large one. hoard means keeping a 
stock after it has been collected, and generally has a bad 
sense: e.g. with reference to a miser. 


5 ACTUALLY 


only as an emphasizer, “He 
actually had the effrontery to ask me for a loan.” “ Although 


nominally he was only assistant manager it was on him that 


» for actually there was ample time to spare 
before the train left.” 


Successive occasions,” 
The adjective actual is also generally pleonastic (Appendix 


6 ADHERENCE, ADHESION 


adherence and 


[14] 


ADUMBRATE: (1) SKETCH, OUTLINE; 7 
(2) FORESHADOW 


adumbrate (Latin umbra—shadow) is journalese (1) for 
sketch, outline; (2) for foreshadow. 


ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT 8 


_ advantage, as a verb, instead of benefit, further, promote, 
is, in a bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), a stylish 
word. 


ADVISABLY, ADVISEDLY 9 


advisably is an adverb corresponding to the adjective 
advisable (=“‘to be recommended”, “expedient ”). That 
is, it refers to a course that is desirable. advisedly is an 
adverb corresponding to the adjective advised (which is 
seldom used except when qualified by “well” or ETEN 
meaning ** deliberate”, “considered”. That is, it refers to 
a course taken deliberately, after consideration. 


ADVISE, RECOMMEND 10 


In many contexts the words could be transposed without 
change of meaning. Sometimes, however, one word would 
be slightly more idiomatic than the other. (1) advise can 
be more emphatic and authoritative than recommend. 
* As I was so wet and cold my wife advised me to have a 
hot bath.” “Jones recommends Spain for my next holiday.” 
(2) advise is more commonly used with an infinitive; 
recommend with a direct noun object. “He advised me to 
overhaul the machine thoroughly.” “He recommended a 
thorough overhaul of the machine." 


[15] 


11 AEROPLANE, AIRPLANE, AIRCRAFT 


The Times in one of its amusing Fourth Leaders has 
pointed out that the “imp who mocks correct English”, 
after sending a shudder down the spines of purists by 
various vulgarities, suddenly standing on his dignity sticks 
to aeroplane, deaf to all appeals that airplane is simpler. 
Moreover aeroplane is a hybrid (aero, Greek; plane, Latin). 


aircraft is used in a collective sense as well as for a single 
machine. 


12 AGGREGATE, TOTAL 


aggregate is a long and clumsy formal word (see Appendix 
I) for total. 


13 AGNOSTICISM, ATHEISM, THEISM, DEISM 


atheism denies the existence of a God. agnosticism 
maintains that the existence of a God cannot be proved. 
theism believes in the existence of a God supernaturally 
revealed, and having a personal relation to man. deism 
believes in the existence of a God without accepting the 
idea of revelation and personal relation. Corresponding 
to these words are the nouns “agnostic”, “atheist”, 
“theist”, “deist”; and the adjectives “agnostic”, “atheistic”. 


14 AGO, SINCE 


since is an adverb as well as a preposition and a conjunc- 


tion, but authorities differ whether, adverbially, it can be 
used correctly as a synonym of ago. Mr. Eric Partridge 
says it cannot. C.O.D. c 


t ites three examples that are pre- 
Sumably considered Correct: “happened many years since”; 
How long since is it?”; “saw him not long since", 


[16] 


ALSO, AND 15 


also is an adverb, and not a conjunction. It should not 
therefore be allowed to trespass on the conjunctival work of 
and. Here are a few examples of its misuse. ‘Each of us 
took in his rucksack a supply of bread, cheese, and choco- 
late; also a small flask of brandy." “She said she could offer 
us beds for the night; also supper." “I told my brother and 
sister about this; also my friend Morris.” “Great attention 
has been paid to the history of legislation; also to that of 
religion.” In each sentence there should be substituted, for 
also, either and or and also. Fowler points out that in 
conversation the informal stringing on of after-thoughts is 
legitimate: “Remember your watch and money; also the 
tickets"; but that it is the writer's duty to settle up with his 
after-thoughts before he writes his sentence, and that the 
unassisted also gives a clumsy, jerky effect. Treble and 
Vallins say that the assisted also (i.e. and also) is nearly 
always tautological, and that the safest course is to banish 
also utterly from the beginning of sentences, clauses, and 


phrases. 


AMERICA, UNITED STATES 16 


The word America, primarily the geographical name for a 
continent, has come to be applied specifically to “the 
United States of America” (usually referred to merely as 
“the United States", without “of America", and written 
“U.S.A.” or “U.S.”), which cover only a part of the north- 
ern half of the continent, and are only one of many indepen- 
dent political units. Similarly American, noun and adjective, 
is used for citizens of U.S.A. Fowler, comparing these 
usages with those of “England” for “Great Britain” 
(which, besides England, includes Wales and Scotland), 
“English” for “British”, and “Englishman” for “Briton”, 
remarks that they will be objected to by purists and patriots, 
and will doubtless survive the objections. 


(o) [17] 


17 ANATOMY, BODY, TORSO, TRUNK 


means primarily the act of separating the parts 
of ps scientific iivestighton. In the past the word 
was used with other meanings, including that of analysis, 
as in the title of the book by Richard Burton (1577-1640), 
Anatomy of Melancholy, but today, apart from its use in its 
primary meaning, it is used only as a facetious vulgarism 
for a person’s body (on a par with “corporation” for a 
prominent abdomen). 
torso meant originally the trunk of a statue apart from the 
head and limbs. It is now coming to be used for a human 
body, or for the trunk of a human body. 


18 ANCESTOR, FOREFATHER, FORBEAR (FOREBEAR), 
PROGENITOR 


Similarities and differences are as follows. All four words 
can apply to descent on the female as well as on the male 
side except, in the singular, forefather: one would not, for 
example, in mentioning, say, a great-grandmother describe 
her as “a forefather of mine” or “one of my forefathers”. 
Moreover forefather is generally used only in the plural. All 
the words are generally restricted to relatives more remote 
than a grandfather or grandmother. ancestor is the word 
most commonly used. progenitor is rare. 

The use of forbear (forebear) is an example of what Fowler 
calls Saxonism. A common habit in journalese is to prefer a 
Tomance to a Saxon word (see Appendix I). Saxonism is the 
reverse habit of reviving Saxon words to displace established 
Tomance words of similar meaning: here ancestor. 


19 ANGLE, POINT OF VIEW, STANDPOINT, 
VIEWPOINT, ASPECT, SLANT 
point of view, 


standpoint, and, less common, viewpoint, 
are used as (a) sy: 


nonyms of “opinion”: “My point of view 
[18] 


| 


ANGLE, POINT OF VIEW, ETC.—contd. 19 


is that”; (b) preceded by “from”, as a phrase equivalent to 
“in my opinion": “From my point of view that would be 
a serious mistake”. In both uses there are to be found 
angle (recognized by C.O.D.; not yetin S.0.E.D.) and aspect. 
A recent newcomer from U.S.A. in use (a) is slant. Horwell 
in Modern American Usage gives as an example: “A 
brilliant little book containing many new slants on the 
relation between senatorial powers and the powers of the 
executive”. (The word has another meaning of “bias”: 
“The controversy has been given a personal slant that is 
scarcely relevant’’.) 


ANGRY, IRATE, WROTH, WRATHFUL, 20 
ENRAGED, FURIOUS 


angry serves all purposes for an adjective corresponding to 
the noun "anger". irate is now used only facetiously. 
wroth and wrathful are archaic (see Appendix I). enraged 
and furious mean extremely angry- 


ANIMADVERSION, BLAME, CENSURE 21 
animadversion (on), instead of blame, censure, etc. (of), 

and its verb animadvert, are polysyllabic journalese. 
ANSWER, REPLY 22 


As both noun and verb, with the meaning of something 
Said in speech or writing, OF done in action, these two words 
are closely synonymous, except that reply is slightly formal 
(see Appendix I). 


APPEASEMENT, PACIFICATION 23 


Since the time of the arrangement made about Czecho- 
slovakia by England and France with Hitler in 1938 the 


[19] 


23, APPEASEMENT, PACIFICATION—contd. 


word appeasement has come to be used almost only in a 
bad sense, and with reference, in foreign policy, to what is 
now regarded as weakness that is likely to encourage 
aggressiveness, rather than to prevent war. This is a pity, 
for its former use had honourable implications. pacification 
is used with reference to arrangements made, after a war, 
to promote peaceful conditions. 


24 APT, LIABLE, PRONE 


Fowler attempts to draw a distinction between apt and 
liable, but the words seem to be used equally for a tendency 
to do or be something that is undesirable. Thus in the 
following sentences each word is equally idiomatic, (1) “He 
is... to lose his temper.” (2) “She is... to deep fits of 
depression." (3) “Sheep are . . . to 8o astray through that 
gap in the hedge." (4) “We all know that pipes are... 
to burst when a thaw comes." 

apt is followed by a verb, liable by a verb or a noun. 


prone with the same sense is less used, and refers only to 
human beings. 


25 


aptness corres 


APTNESS, APTITUDE 


ponds closely in sense to its adjective apt 
(see last article), meaning a tendency to do or be something 
undesirable: eg. to be impatient, to make impulsive 
decisions, to take offence easily. aptitude is a natural 
propensity, ability, for doing something: e.g. speaking 


foreign languages. 
26 ART, ARTISTRY 


artistry is, in the bad sense of the term (see Appendix VD, 
a stylish word. No shade of meaning is to be found in its 


[20] 


ART, ARTISTRY—contd. 26 


three syllables that is not supplied by the one syllable of 
the simple word art. “They could not fail to perceive the 
artistry with which the effect was produced.” 


AS, FOR, BECAUSE, SINCE 27 


In the sense of “for the reason that” these words are 
synonymous. for, however, can be used only when the 
causal clause containing the word appears after, not before, 
the principal clause. “We took our macintoshes, for rain 
seemed probable." The other words can be used irrespective 
of the relative position of the principal and subordinate 
clause. “ As [or “because” or "since"] rain seemed probable, 
we took macintoshes”; or “We took macintoshes as [or 
“because” or *'since"] rain seemed probable". 

There is a tendency, if other things are equal, to use as 
more than because, on account of its shortness, and more 
than since, which is common in a temporal sense. 


AS, THAN 28 


Ambiguity is often caused by failure to distinguish be- 
tween “x times as great as” and “x times greater than”. 
Consider the case in which an article that before the war 
cost £20 now costs £100. This fact can be correctly stated 
by saying that it now costs “five times as much as” it did 
(because 100 is five times as much as 20), or “four times 
more than" it did (because four times 20, namely 80, 
added to 20, makes 100). To state, however, that it now 
costs “five times more than" it did would mean that it 
now costs £20 plus five times £20 (£100): i.e. £120. 


AS, SO 29 


as, when a conjunction of comparison, is in positive 
Sentences preceded, for its correlative adverb, by as. “He 


p1] 


29 AS, SO—contd. 


was as pleased as Punch.” “I worked as hard as I could.” 
“That is as long as it is broad.” In negative sentences 
either as or so is idiomatic. “It did not take so [or “as” 
long as he had feared.” so here is slightly more emphatic 
than as. When the conjunctival as is equivalent to that, in 
a clause of consequence, it is preceded by so. “He was so 
kind as to lend me the money." Here “as to lend” is 
equivalent to “that he lent". In a different idiom “far” 
and “long” take either as or so. “As [or *so"] far as I am 
concerned." “So [or “as”] long as you do not object.” 


30 AS FOLLOWS, AS FOLLOW 


as follows (singular) may by analysis seem ungrammatical 
when what follows is plural, but the idiom, however it 


originated centuries ago, by ellipsis or otherwise, is 
established. 


31 AS TO 


The phrase as to can be useful at the beginning of a sen- 
tence to introduce with emphasis a new topic. “I have dealt 
with the theme of the play. As to its structure, there are 
several criticisms I will now make.” Often, however, as to 
is a clumsy substitute for “about”, or‘‘on”. “He questioned 
me as to my intentions in the matter.” “He asked my advice 
as to what to do.” “Many firms were anxious as to where 
they were to find enough supplies of steel for their immediate 
needs." In other contexts as to is often pleonastic, especially 
before “whether”, “which”, “when”, “where”, etc., and 
ought to be omitted. “He had grave doubts as to whether 
the offer would be accepted.” “There was also the question 
as to which of the two schemes would be more economical.” 

Sometimes the clumsiness of as to can be avoided by 
temodelling a sentence. Thus “People differ as to the 


[22] 


AS TO—contd. 31 


superiority of Hardy’s verse to his prose” would become 
People differ on the question whether Hardy’s verse is 
superior to his prose". 


ASIDE, APART 32 


aside, followed by from, as a synonym of apart from, in 
the sense of “independently of”: e.g in such a sentence as 

Aside from this general consideration I had several 
objections to the plan”, is an Americanism. 


ASK, ENQUIRE 33 


In the sense of putting a question ask is the working word, 
and enquire (inquire) is formal (see Appendix D. 
For ask=order see 324. 


ASSIGNMENT, APPOINTMENT 34 


The primary, established, distinctive, and useful meaning 
of assignment is the action of allotting (especially by legal 
transference) property, à share, a right, authority; and, 
in a more modern sense, it is used for allocating work. 
Journalese has adopted an American use of the word, as a 
substitute for various existing words that satisfactorily 
provide the same meaning: appointment, post, engagement, 
job. “His first foreign assignment was that of war correspon- 


dent with Franco’s armies in Spain.” 


ASTRONOMICAL, ENORMOUS 35 


astronomical is a vogue-word (see Appendix II) used with 
reference to figures so enormous as to be considered com- 
parable with those familiar in calculations of distance, 
Size, time, etc., in astronomy. 


[23] 


36 AT LAST, AT LONG LAST 


at Jast means “after a long time”. Journalese, however, 
prefers at long last (= “after a very long time”). It is 
questionable whether “long”? adds to the effectiveness of 
the shortness and sharpness of the two-worded phrase, and 
at best it is so over-used as to have lost its edge. 


37 AT THAT, MOREOVER, ALSO, TOO 


at that, when not mere verbiage, is a clumsy substitute 
for moreover, also, too. “In Trieste military government, 
and foreign military government at that, has now continued 


for eight years.” “The food was excellent, and cheap at 
that." 


38 ATTENTION, HEED 


The noun heed, used, with the verbs “take”, “give”, 
“pay”, as a substitute for attention (e.g. “I would pay 
no heed to that”) has an archaic air (see Appendix V), as 
has also the verb (e.g. “I would not heed that”). 


39 


Both words a 
boldness that is 
even insolent. 


AUDACITY, TEMERITY 


pply to action that is bold. temerity implies 
rash; audacity, boldness that is impudent or 


40 AUGHT, ANYTHING, OUGHT 


aught—anything is archaic (see Appendix V): even sli ghtly 
so in the phrase “for aught I know” (for which the modern 
idiomatic phrase would be “for all I know”). A variation, 
but derived from a different and later Old English word, 
is ought, which is the less usual form. 


[24] 


AUTHOR, AUTHORESS 41 


Among the feminine designations in the language, besides 
words of roots different from those of the corresponding 
masculine words, such as “queen” (masc. “king”), 
“sister” (masc. ‘“‘brother”’), there are a large number, 
with the same roots as those of their masculines, that 
nevertheless are seldom used. One of these is authoress. 
Thus a person mentioning the writer of Jane Eyre will very 
likely refer to her as the author, rather than the authoress, 
of the book. Similarly a woman who writes poetry, edits a 
Paper, paints a picture, will probably be referred to as a 
poet rather than poetess, editor than editress, painter than 
paintress. 


AUTUMN, FALL 42 


fall for autumn is an archaism (see Appendix V) whose 
revival has been influenced by U.S.A., where it is the word 
commonly used for that season. 


AVID, EAGER, GREEDY 43 


avid means primarily greedy. Seldom now used in that 
Sense it has in recent years become a vogue-word (see 
Appendix ID), used loosely in a number of senses, especially 
eager, but also “keen”, “desirous”, “impatient”, “hungry” 
(figuratively), etc. 


BACKWARD, BACKWARDS; DOWNWARD, 44 
DOWNWARDS; FORWARD, FORWARDS; 
INWARD, INWARDS; ONWARD, ONWARDS; 
OUTWARD, OUTWARDS; UPWARD, UPWARDS 
In the adverbial use of these words there seems to be 


generally no preference between the form with and without 
7$. There are, however, some contexts in which forward 


[25] 


44 BACKWARD, BACKWARDS, ETC.—contd. 


is the only idiomatic form. “The matter will be brought 
forward at the next meeting.” “from this time forward". 
“ My application went forward.” 3 

In the form without -s the words are used also as adjec- 
tives: e.g. “It was a backward move". 


45 BASE, BASIS 


base is the lowest part, the bottom, of a material thing: e.g. 
of a column, a mountain, whereas basis is used figuratively 
for the foundation, fundamental principle, beginning, of an 
abstract thing: e.g. of an argument, belief, treaty. 


46 BEAUTIFUL, LOVELY, BEAUTEOUS 


By derivation beautiful is that which has beauty, lovely 
that which arouses love, but the two adjectives are in most 
contexts so similar in meaning that to describe anything as 
"beautiful and lovely" would be a pleonasm. beautiful, 
however, strikes today the more dignified note because lovely 
is often debased by a wide and loose use as a synonym of 
“pleasant”, “good”, etc.: applied e.g. to a dinner, a holi- 
day, the weather, a joke, i 

beauteous is archaic (see Appendix V). 


47 BED, COUCH, SOFA, CHESTERFIELD, SETTEE, 
DIVAN 


couch is the most general word, but in its original mean- 
ing of bed it is archaic (see Appendix V). The word sofa 
was originally an adaptation by the French of an Arabian 
word, used in eastern countries for a part of the floor raised 
a foot or two, covered with rich carpets and cushions, on 
which people sat. The modern article of furniture consisted 
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BED, COUCH, ETC.—contd. 47 


of a long stuffed seat, with a curving stuffed back, and 
generally one but sometimes two stuffed raised arms. Early 
in the nineteenth century the sofa was often replaced by a 
similar piece of furniture rather larger, with a symmetrical 
back, and two raised and overstuffed ends, called a chester- 
field (after an Earl of Chesterfield of that period). Later 
this was called a couch, or—a shorter form of the article—a 
settee. settee is also the trade term for both the short and 
the long form. A divan is an upholstered piece of furniture 
of which the body is a spring mattress, with or without 
headboard. It can be used as a bed (often called a divan- 
bed) in a bedroom, or as a settee in the day and a bed at 
night. An ottoman is a cushioned piece of furniture like a 
Sofa, but without back or arms, and often consisting of a 
box, under a seat, in which things can be kept. 


BEFALL, HAPPEN, OCCUR, COME ABOUT, 48 


TRANSPIRE 

ppen, occur, come about, 
ething undesirable (as for 
*), has an archaic note 
etc., is rank journal- 


befall as a synonym of ha 
Benerally with reference to son 
example in the cliché “lest ill befall’ 
(see Appendix V). transpire—happen; 
ese (see The Choice of Words). 


BEFORE, PREVIOUSLY, PRIOR, PREVIOUS 49 


_ (1) before, previously (pure adverbs). previously is some- 
times preferable to before in order to avoid giving false 
Scent, as before, besides being an adverb, is a preposition 
and a conjunction. Consider the statement * Before she 


had always regarded him as truthful, but now she was 
Continually suspicious". Here, as one begins to read the 
Sentence, Before might be 8 preposition that was to be 


[27] 


49 BEFORE, PREVIOUSLY, ETC.—contd. 


followed by a noun that it governed (e.g. “Before that 
Occasion"), or an adverb introducing an adverbial clause 
(e.g. “Before she had discovered this UE and the reader 
might be misled until he reached a later point in the sentence. 
The use of “Previously” would at once show what the con- 
struction was. : ^ 

(2) before (preposition); previous, prior, previously, 
combined with “to”, forming adverbial phrases with pre- 
positional force. prior and previous are primarily adjectives 
(prior—earlier in time, order, importance; previous— 
earlier in time). “A prior [or "previous"] engagement pre- 
vented my accepting the invitation." « His previous conduct, 
in circumstances I have related, had already roused my 
Suspicions.” “It was a matter of prior urgency.” During 
the eighteenth century prior and previous came to be used 
adverbially, followed by “to”, + to form prepositional 
phrases, equivalent to before. "Prior to that occasion he 
had never given trouble.” “We got his leave prior to taking 
this step.” “Candidates must deposit security prior to the 
ballot C.O.D. Tecognizes this usage, and those who are 
at pains to justify it can cite Bisho 
of Religion (1736), but i 
corrupting influence o 
and single word before, in rather the sam 
following to after (see The Choice of 


tives also are pressed into this usage, especially preparatory 
and preliminary. 


With previously to compare subsequently to (361). 


position, generally, as 
On a river). “We sheltered under a 
tree until the shower passed,” “The competition is open 
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BELOW, UNDER, ETC.—contd. 51 


to all pupils under fourteen years of age." “It was sold 
under cost price." “We moved along to a pool a few 
hundred yards below the bridge.” beneath is not now used 
except in the sense of low in social position or in moral 
estimate. “He married beneath him.” “It is beneath 
contempt.” underneath is used only literally, for vertical 
position. Thus it could be substituted in the first sentence 
but not in the others. 


BENIGNITY, BENIGNANCY 51 


The words are closely synonymous, but benignity is the 
One generally used. (For benign, benignant, see The Choice 
of Words.) Contrast malignity, malignancy (226). 


BERATE, SCOLD, CHIDE 52 


berate (by origin a compound of “rate”), meaning scold, 
chide, goes back to the sixteenth century, but has become 
Obsolete until in recent years it was revived from U.S.A., 
but it must still be classed as an Americanism or an archaism 
(see Appendix V). chide is an archaism. 


BESIDE, BESIDES 53 


beside means “close to”, “by”, “near”. “When up 
Came a spider, and sat down beside her.” besides, in its 
prepositional use, means “in addition to”. “Besides the 
furniture he decided to sell all his books.” beside is often 
incorrectly used instead of besides. “Beside that considera- 


lon I must mention another that is hardly less important.” 
For besides—moreover, etc., see 166. 


[29] 


54 BETTER, AMELIORATE, IMPROVE 


To improve and its noun improvement are the working 
words. To ameliorate and amelioration are show-words 
(see Appendix I). To better and betterment are examples 
of Saxonism (see 18). 


55 BIBLIOGRAPHY 


bibliography in its established uses means the systematic 
description and history of books: their authorship, printing, 
publication, editions, etc.; a comprehensive list of the books 
of a particular author, printer, country. In connection with 
the first of these uses, and the study of the subject, there is 
a Bibliographical Society; and bibliography is taught at 
Oxford, where, in the Bodleian Library, there is a “ Biblio- 
graphy Room". In recent years bibliography has come to 
be used with the meaning of a list of books that have been 
consulted by an author in writing a book, or are recom- 
mended to the reader for study or reference. Thus the 
reviewer of a recently published book writes: “There is an 
adequate index, but it would have been useful to have also 
a brief bibliography". Some defend this extension of the 
use of the word on the ground of convenience, as less 
clumsy than “List of Books Consulted” (or ‘‘Recom- 
mended”), but most authorities deprecate it as an unneces- 
Sary usage that obscures a valid distinction. 


56 BID, OFFER, ATTEMPT 

The common meaning of the noun bid is an offer to pay 
a certain price for a thing, especially when one “makes a 
bid” at an auction. “The first bid for the article was £20.” 
In an extension of the idea of "trying to get something", 
the word, followed by “for” or the infinitive, has in recent 
years come to be used in journalese for an attempt to get, 
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BID, OFFER, ATTEMPT—contd. 56 


a to do, a thing, especially for saving space in press head- 

uns a read of a bid “for the championship", “to swim 

is annel”, “for power”; and it is found applied even 
an attempted robbery. 


BITCH, LADY-DOG 55) 


mane users of genteelisms (see Appendix III) still, as they 

3 in Fowler’s time, speak of lady-dogs. There is a story of 
young woman who, reproved by an aunt for applying in 

polite society the word bitch to some woman of loose 

k putation or unpleasant disposition, remarked “I did not 
now the word was ever used for dogs". 


BLACK, BLACKEN 58 


tively, to “make black”, but to 
figurative, senses. A 
blackens somebody’s 
tively as well as 
*; black is 


both verbs mean, transi 
ack is used in literal, to blacken in 
iron blacks boots or his face; he k 
i aracter, To blacken can be used intransi 

ansitively: **The silver had blackened with age" 


Used only transitively. 


59 


pleonastically. “Both 
at the same hotel.” 


BOTH 


M pronoun both is often used 
of my cousins, I found, were staying 
y two cousins" would be idiomatic, but * Both", 


followed by “same”, suggests the absurd idea that one of 

Sie might have been at the same hotel though the other 

Hn not. Similarly the word is wrong in “Both countries 

ae Working towards the same end”, instead of “The 
untries” or “The two countries”. 


[1] 


60 BOTTLE-NECK, OBSTRUCTION 


bottle-neck is a useful and picturesque term for describing 
the point where there is an obstruction to an ever-flowing 
production etc., but, as Sir Ernest Gowers points out, it 
needs to be handled carefully in order to avoid absurdity: 
e.g. when in an explanation of a shortage of goods it is 
stated that a certain circumstance constitutes “the largest 


bottle-neck", for the cause of trouble in bottle-necks is 
their smallness, narrowness. 


61 BRAIN, BRAINS 


In most contexts either word would be idiomatic. “He 
is a scoundrel, but I admit he has a good brain [or “good 
brains"]." “He is a pleasant fellow but he has not enough 
brain [or “brains”] for his present job." “They picked his 
brains [or “brain’’] and then sacked him.” O.E.D. says that 
brains is the more common. In some contexts, however, 
one only of the two words is idiomatic, Thus one *cudgels 


one’s brains” (not “brain”); but “has something on the 
brain" (not " brains"). 


62 BRITAIN, GREAT BRITAIN 

Both terms are used for (a) the main island consisting of 
England with Wales and Scotland, and the islands round 
their coasts, including Northern Ireland (an alternative 
term for the whole is “the United Kingdom"); and (b) what 
used to be known as “the British Empire", but is now 
mostly called “the British Commonwealth of Nations” 
(a term invented by General Smuts in 1919), or merely 
‘the Commonwealth” (as in the Queen's new titles). There 
is, however, a division of opinion whether for (a) the right 
term is Britain or Great Britain. Professor Brogan has 
pointed out that Britain is'the original term, and that Great 
Britain came into use only when James VI of Scotland, i? 


2] 


BRITAIN, GREAT BRITAIN—conttd. 62 


becoming James I of England, invented it, ostensibly to 
Istinguish his kingdom from Brittany. 
For England, English, British, etc., see 121. 


BROCHURE, PAMPHLET, BOOKLET 63 


b brochure is a trade term for a descriptive pamphlet or 
ooklet advertising hotels, holiday resorts, etc., and, if used 
at all, should be restricted to that sort of printed matter. 


CALCULATE, RECKON, ESTIMATE 64 


In the correct use of these verbs, for computing numbers 
and amount, reckon and estimate are the words that would 
€ used with reference to the formation.of a rough opinion. 
ooking round a room, hall, eto., where people were 
assembled one might say “I reckon [or *estimate"] the 
number of people here to be about 400” or “I reckon [or 
estimate”’] that the number of people here is about 400”. 
Calculate would be the word used for detailed computation. 
9r for work in mathematics and science. 
reckon and calculate ought not to be used as synonyms 
of “believe”, “think probable”, etc.: e.£ “He reckoned 
9r “calculated”] it would rain before sunset”. Both 
Words in this sense are common in U.S.A. reckon was 


SO used by Chaucer, as was guess (see 172). 


CANCEL, ABROGATE, RESCIND, ANNUL, 65 


REVOKE 
“putting an end to”, 


« Cancel is the working word for 
i e regulations made by 


oing away with”, “abolishing”, 
Public bodies or private people. repeal, and, less common, 
abrogate, refer to laws; annul is generally used with reference. 
9 marriage: rescind to a resolution; revoke to wills. 


- [33] 


66 CAPACITY 


The phrase “full (or filled) to capacity” is pleonastic. 
If “to capacity" here means anything it is merely equivalent 
to saying a thing is as full as it can be. “The flow of 
refugees continues, and no sooner are new camps opened 
than they are filled to capacity.” For a thing to be full 
means that it holds all its limits allow. At best the phrase 
emphasizes that it is full, or, as an inferior speaker and 
writer would say, “quite full”. (For quite see 31 1.) 


67 CARRY ON, CONTINUE 


carry on, in the sense of “continue work on which one is 
engaged”, of “go on with what one is doing”, used 
absolutely, or followed by “with”, is suitable, when used 
AU imperative, for instructing a person to proceed in a 
job. 

In other uses continue is preferable. “He continued 
[not “carried on with”] his investigations." 


68 CASE 


, Case has been so pilloried by Quiller-Couch and others, 
including Fowler, who said there was perhaps no other word 
So responsible for flabby writing, that some writers, an 
possibly even some conscientious speakers, have been 
frightened into thinking they must entirely avoid it. But, 
as Sir Ernest Gowers points out, there are many legitimate 
uses of the word. Treble and Vallins, trying to define the 
Principle underlying these, say that it should be used only ` 
when it has what they call a “semi-concrete meaning”, 2 
“meaning and significance of its own”. They give as 
examples of correct use: “a hospital case”; “The case of the 
miners was discussed”; “in bad case”; “He stated his 
case well”; “has nothing to do with the case”; “a bad case 
of careless driving”; “In case of fire ring the bell". Sir 
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CASE—contd. 68 


Alan Herbert gives “in any case” as meaning quite properly 
“in any event". The worst offender is “in the case of”. 
Fowler cites a number of examples of incorrect use, with 
the suggested improvements by the use of simpler and more 
direct constructions. Another common offender is the use 
of the phrase “is [and other parts of the verb “to be"] the 
Case": e.g. “Some people like being read to, but this is 
not the case with me” instead of “but I do not” or “but 
this is not so with me”. Perhaps an even worse misuse is 
"in case” instead of “if”: “In case I don’t see you, I’ll write”. 


CASUALTY, ACCIDENT 69 


accident is a general word. casualty is used with reference 
to particular forms of accident: generally injuries or death 
happening in disasters of a public sort: e.g. in war, in 
traffic, on the roads, on the railway, etc. In recent years this 
use of the word casualty for an accident has been transferred 
to the person who suffers it. This usage is deprecated by 
Sir Alan Herbert in What a Word! and Mr. Eric Partridge 
in Usage and Abusage, but it shows signs of becoming 
established. 


CAUSE, OCCASION 70 


To occasion, meaning to cause (“This occasioned much 
trouble”) is, in a bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), 


à stylish word, 


CHASTISE, CASTIGATE 71 


chastise (a Middle English word, | connected with 

chasten”) is generally used literally for inflicting corporal 
Punishment; castigate (Latin castigare), figuratively, for 
Tebuking severely with words, is on the formal side. 


[35] 


[3 


72 CHEERFUL, CHEERY 


cheerful refers to what a person feels, and probably, 
though not necessarily, shows, in voice, facial expression, 
manner, etc. cheery refers to what a person shows, and 
possibly, though not necessarily (e.g. Jack Point with the 
breaking heart behind the motley), feels. Resignation may 
be cheerful without being cheery. 


73 CHOOSE, SELECT 


Unless one has a bias in favour of the monosyllable Saxon 
word choose over the disyllable romance word select, there 
are no grounds here for preference. 

(choose has another meaning, when followed by the 


infinitive, =“ prefer", “decide”, “He chose to go by sea 
rather than to fly.) 


74 CHRONIC, LASTING 


chronic (Greek chronos=“ time”), properly used, means 
lasting, especially with reference to disease. In the sense of 
bad”, “severe”, “disgraceful”, etc., it is a vulgarism. 


75 CIRCUMSTANCES : IN, UNDER 

By derivation “circum” in circumstances means “round” 
(Latin circumstantia=“ things standing round"). There are 
Some who insist that the correct phrase is in the circum- 
stances, and that under the circumstances is incorrect 
because one cannot be “under” things that are “round” 
one. At best this argument is not unassailable. Things can 
be both over a person, under him, and round him. In any 
case under the circumstances has for so long been common 


among even good speakers and writers that it must be 
recognized as established, 
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CLAMANT, INSISTENT, URGENT 76 


clamant, for insistent, urgent, is archaic (see Appendix V). 


COLLECT, FETCH, GET TT 


To collect (derived from the Old French verb collecter, 
and, further back, from the Latin colligere=“to bring 
together”), implies that a number of things is concerned, 
A person collects the fragments of a broken article, his 
thoughts, stamps, subscriptions. In recent years it has 
become common with reference to a single thing, and is 
used as a synonym of fetch and get. “I went down to the 
station to collect my bag that I had left in the cloakroom.” 
What is amiss with these two verbs; and what is the point 
of infringing on the primary, established, convenient, and 
distinctive use of collect, even if, as Mr. Vallins tells me, the 
new usage became common during the war when people 
brought together single things or people from separate 


points ? 
78 


comfortably is often used in journalese as a substitute for 
easily. This meaning is not yet recognized by the Oxford 
dictionaries. Mr. Ivor Brown in I Break my Word cites 
a grim example of the usage in the remark of a doctor, given 
in evidence at a murder trial, that a human body could be 


“comfortably cut up in half an hour”. 


COMFORTABLY, EASILY 


COMIC, COMICAL 79 
iant analyses says the adjective 
comic refers to that of which comedy is the aim or origin; 
comical to that of which comedy is the effect, whether 
intended or not. So we have comic opera, Song, singer, 
paper, relief; comical sight, expression, effect, attempt, side. 
There is, however, a tendency for comic to displace comical. 


37] 


Fowler in one of his brill 


80 COMIC, COMICAL—contd. 


comic has come in recent years to be used as a noun 
(a) for a comedian in a light sketch; (b) in slang for a funny 
character in ordinary life; (c) in juvenile vocabulary for a 
comic paper. In U.S.A. “comics” (or sometimes “funnies 2) 
is used as an abbreviation of “comic Strips": the picture 
stories whose readers, whether or not they were originally 
intended for children, are today estimated to be sixty per 
cent grown-ups. 


80 COMING, FORTHCOMING 


coming is the ordinary working word, forthcoming is 
usually restricted to an event resulting from human activity. 
Thus we would talk of the “coming [rather than “forth- 
coming"] winter", and of a "forthcoming [rather than 
" coming] examination" or "celebration". There is, 


however, the cliché “coming events cast their shadows 
before". 


81 COMMITTAL, COMMITMENT 


Both words in the past have had two senses: (1) the pro- 
cedure of being sent to Prison; (2) an undertaking, engage- 
ment, to do something; but today committal is the more 
idiomatic for (1) and commitment for (2). 


82 COMPARE TO, COMPARE WITH 


_ To compare to is to “liken”, “observe or state a likeness”: 
Le. to pronounce a similarity of A to B. “Shall I compare 
thee to a summer’s day?” (Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 180). To 
compare with is to estimate the similarities and dissimilari- 
ties between one thing and another. “The book includes an 


interesting chapter in Which the author compares Caesar 
with Napoleon.” 


COMPELLING, COMPULSIVE 83 


The participial adjective compelling (not yet recognized by 
the Oxford dictionaries) is a pet word of journalese, in a 
loose sense of "powerful", “forcible”, "remarkable", 
“impressive”, “striking”, “moving”, or merely “interest- 
ing”. Thus it is used with reference to a book, story, account, 
etc.: “There are many compelling passages in the novel”; 
and to people, especially to qualify that overworked and 
loose word “personality”. The word is as objectionably 
loose as is provocative (see 302), and might well be banished 
from our vocabulary. 

An established idiom, though a cliché, is “compelling 
reasons". Here compelling means compulsive— * compelling 


one to do a thing". 


CONSIDERABLE, APPRECIABLE 84 


s considerable and appreciable refer to 
Something intermediate between the extremes of (a) * much" 
and (b) “little” or “non-existent”, as do the adverbs 
considerably and appreciably. considerable and consider- 
ably, however, imply a slightly higher degree of whatever is 
being referred to than do appreciable and appreciably. 
Thus “There has been a considerable improvement in the 
situation”, and “The situation has considerably improved” 
imply a slightly greater change than if appreciable and 
appreciably were used. 

Sir Ernest Gowers warns us not to use the word con- 
siderable without being sure that it is the adjective we need. 
Thus, if by “a considerable time” we mean “a long time”, 
the adjective “Jong” is better. The same consideration 
applies to appreciable. But journalese tends to despise short 
and simple words like “Jong”. 7 

considerable can be applied to concrete things but not to 


abstract things or people. A person can be said “to give 
considerable help” E Te of considerable help"; he cannot 


[39] 


The adjective 


84 CONSIDERABLE, APPRECIABLE—contd. 


idiomatically be described as “‘being a considerable helper, 
comfort, supporter, friend”, “poet”, etc.; or as a “‘consider- 
able [=important] person”. 


85 CONSIDERATION, CONSIDERATENESS 


Both words can mean “thoughtfulness for others”, but 
as consideration has several other meanings, and con- 


siderateness has not, the sense of “ thoughtfulness for others” 
is best reserved for the latter. 


86 CONSORT, ASSOCIATE 


To consort, for to associate (m 


"keep company”), is 4 
formal word (see Appendix I). 


87 CONTENT, CONTENTMENT, CONTENTEDNESS 


The three nouns are as synonymous as words can be, but 
contentment is the one most commonly used, 


88 CONTEXT, CIRCUMSTANCES 


context means the parts in a written passage that precede 
or follow it, and fix its meaning. In recent years the use of 
the word has been extended beyond this literary application, 
by those who have an itch to give to an old word a new 
meaning that is already covered by an established word or 
phrase, as a substitute for circumstances, or, more loosely, 
“situation”, “matter”, “question”, etc. (1) “In the context 
of the recent election results a salient point emerges in the 
controversy about university representation.” (2) “This 
problem has been raised before in the wider context of 
Franco-British co-operation in the Far East.” (3) * He has 
produced an original and definitive study of Irving in his 


[40] 


CONTEXT, CIRCUMSTANCES—contd. 89 


historical context.” (4) *An erring child who finds that in 
certain contexts he does not receive deliberately imposed 
punishment may learn to reach to indirect corrections such 
as the disapproval of his superiors or companions.” 
(5) “What is needed is a study of Eastern and Russian 
conditions within the context not of our own standards 
but of the standards of the Russian Communists.” In 
(1) the words “the context of” are meaningless or at 
best pleonastic. context in (2) seems to mean “question” 
or “matter”; in (3) perhaps “setting” or “background”; 
in (4) “circumstances”. In (5) “within the context of” 
means merely “with reference tor: 


CONTIGUOUS, ADJACENT 89 


Consider two gardens, A and B. A can be said (1) figura- 
tively to touch B; (2) without doing that, to be near, close, 
to B. contiguous (Latin contiguus=“ touching”) should be 
used in sense (1). adjacent (Latin jacere=“ to lie”) should 
be used in sense (2), but is sometimes used as identical with 
sense (1). 

contiguous is followed by “with”; adjacent by “to”. 
CO-OPERATION, COLLABORATION, 90 

COLLUSION 


the three words is that of work- 
me end, though strangely, while 
co-operation and collaboration are derived from Latin 
words meaning "work" (opus=“ work”; labor=“ work”, 
“labour”), collusion is derived from the Latin word 
ludus meaning “play”. Today co-operation is the word 
used in a good or neutral sense. collusion is always used in 
a bad sense with reference to 4 secret understanding for a 
wrongful end (for example with reference to fraudulent 


[4] 


. The common idea of 
ing together for the sa 


90 CO-OPERATION, ETC.—contd. 


action between ostensible opponents in a divorce suit). 
collaboration was formerly used as a synonym of co- 
operation, especially for combined work in literary and 
other artistic creation. During the war, however, it came to 
be used widely in a bad sense for the giving of traitorous help 
to the enemies of one’s country, and the word is only now 
beginning to shed this unsavoury implication. 


91 CORPULENT, STOUT 


corpulent, for stout, is either genteel (see Appendix III) 
or facetious. 


92 CORRESPOND : TO, WITH 


Both correspond to and correspond with can be used of 
things in the sense of “agree with”: “That corresponds 
exactly to [or "with"] what he told me". As, however, 
correspond with has another sense, of “write to" in an 
exchange of letters, it is better to leave it to that meaning, 
and to use correspond to for the sense of “agree with”. 


93 CORSET(S), STAYS 


In the Victorian age and later corsets was a trade term or 
a genteelism, and the ordinary word was stays. Lady 
Cynthia Asquith in Haply I may Remember mentions how 
when she was a young woman she held out against the 
introduction into general usage of the word corsets (or 


generally now singular, corset), but it is now established, 
and stays will probably soon be obsolete. 


94 CREDENCE, CREDIT 


The two words can be 


strictly synonymous in the sense 
of “belief” or “trustful a. 


cceptance". “Neither of us gave 
[42] 


CREDENCE, CREDIT—contd. 94 


any credence [or “‘credit”’] to his statement.” As, however, 
credit has several other meanings, it is a pity that it should 
be allowed to encroach on the one and only sense of 
credence. 


DAMSEL, MAIDEN, MAID, LASS, GIRL ; 95 
LAD, YOUTH, BOY 


damsel, maiden, lass, lad, are words with an honourable 
history, used up to the end of the nineteenth century, 
though perhaps, as late as that, more in poetry than prose: 
e.g. “Say, could that lad be I?" (Stevenson); and A. E. 
Housman's young men are generally lads. Today all four 
words are obsolescent (see Appendix V). maid too is 
Obsolescent except in the sense of a domestic helper (see 


boy is not generally applied to anyone over the age of 
about sixteen except colloquially (“her boy"; “my boy 
friend"). Then he becomes a youth. 

The age limit of a girl cannot be stated. Today an un- 
married woman is often called a girl up to an age when in 
Victorian times she was regarded as being what was termed 


“on the shelf". 


DEADLY, MORTAL, FATAL, LETHAL 96 


All four words can refer to an injury that causes death. 
deadly, fatal, and mortal are used also figuratively for 
injury that causes irreparable hurt to feelings, hopes, ambi- 
tions, circumstances, etc.: e.g. “a deadly wound to his 
pride", “a fatal blow to his plans". Jethal, except as a legal 
term: “lethal weapon”, is not often used today except in a 
colloquial vulgarism: “Positively lethal, my dear!” 

(For fatal contrasted with fateful see 146.) 


[43] 


97 DECIDED, DECISIVE 


decided, qualifying things, refers to that about which 
there can be no question: e.g. a “decided victory", “decided 
numerical superiority”, “decided snub” (ie. there is no 
doubt it was deliberate). A “decided person” is one who 
knows his mind, and a “decided manner” is the sort of 
manner that may be found in such a person. 

decisive refers to that which has important results. It 
cannot be applied to a person. A victory might be a 
decided one, and yet might not have decisive results on a 
campaign or on the end of a war. 


98 DEPOSIT, PUT 


One can be said idiomatically to deposit money in à 
bank, or an article of value in a depository for safe-keeping; 
but otherwise to use the verb instead of to put is journalese. 


99 DERISIVE, DERISORY 


Both words can mean “mocking at", but this sense is 
better expressed by derisive, as derisory can mean also 
inviting, calling for, meriting, mockery, derision. “She 
uttered a derisive laugh at his discomfiture.” “It was a 
derisory result of all his deep-laid schemes.” 


100 DESCRIPTION, NATURE, CHARACTER, 
KIND, SORT 


description, nature, character, as substitutes for kind or 
sort: e.g. “The scene was of an unusual description” 
or “nature” or “character”, are, in a bad sense of the 
term (see Appendix VI), Stylish words. 

the nature of and the character of are used also pleonasti- 


cally in journalese. “He was not entirely satisfied with the 
nature of [or “the character of”] this answer." 


[44] 


DESPITE, IN SPITE OF 101 

despite, instead of in spite of, has a slightly formal or 
archaic air, but is a convenient single word with two 
syllables as a substitute for three words and three syllables. 


DIATRIBE, DENUNCIATION 102 


For a bitter or violent attack on a person or thing, spoken 
or written, diatribe (against) is a formal word (see Appendix 
I) or a facetious substitute for denunciation (of). 


DIFFERENCE, DIFFERENTIATION 103 


Journalese, with its polysyllabic itch, especially for words 
that seem to have a learned or scientific air, prefers differen- 
tiation to difference. “There is but small differentiation 
between the two cases.” differentiation should be used, not 
as a substitute for difference: i.e. for what constitutes the 
way in which one thing differs from another, but for the 
process of defining, of putting into words, what that way is. 


DIFFERENT, DISTINCTIVE, ORIGINAL 104 
We are familiar with advertisements of articles, from 
clothes to tooth-brushes, from fountain-pens to a breakfast 
cereal, that the manufacturer or retail dealer claims to be 
different, without condescending to say from what and how 
they are different. What is meant is that they differ from 
anything of their sort sold by others: that they are distinc- 
tive, original. (Perhaps it was a linguistic qualm that, in a 
recent advertisement by a celebrated firm, caused the 
publicity manager to have different printed in inverted 
commas.) This use of the adjective, which S.O.E.D. enters 
as slang, is now creeping into journalese and books. 


DREADFUL, CALAMITOUS 105 


DIRE, DIREFUL, 
is obsolete; and 


direful, instead of dreadful, calamitous, 
dire is obsolescent (see Appendix V). 


(15 


106 DIRECTLY, DIRECT 


directly and (in its adverbial use) direct are synonymous 
in the sense of “straight”. direct can be used both literally 
and figuratively. “The track leads direct to the farm.” 
“Without preliminaries he came direct to the point.” 
directly in this sense is generally used figuratively. “This 
news bore directly on the problem facing us.” 

For directly—immediately see 199. 


107 DISINCENTIVE, DETERRENT, DISCOURAGEMENT 


disincentive, meaning “not providing an incentive or 
motive to do something" or "providing an incentive or 
motive not to do something”, has not yet been recognized 
by the Oxford dictionaries, but its addition to the language 
ought perhaps to be welcomed, because, of the two words 
that come nearest to meaning this, deterrent implies that 
action is prevented by fear or dislike, and discouragement 


has the primary meaning of “deprivation of courage Or 
confidence or hope". 


108 DISLIKE, HATE, ABHOR, LOATHE 


hate implies more intensity than dislike, and abhor than 


hate. To loathe means to be disgusted (with or at) as well 
as to hate or abhor. 


109 DIVIDEND, PROFIT, ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT 


Apart from its mathematical meaning a dividend is 
money paid as interest on a loan, or as a profit of a joint- 
Stock company. It has become a vogue-word (see Appen- 
dix II) in journalistic jargon for profit (figuratively), 
advantage, benefit. Here are some recent abuses of the word. 
(It will be noted that dividends in journalistic jargon tend to 
be wearisomely “handsome”’.) “Russian broadcasts claimed 


[46] 


DIVIDEND, PROFIT, ETC.—contd. 109 


that the Soviet proposal to ban atomic bombing had pro- 
duced handsome dividends in public opinion among the 
satellite countries." “‘On the whole the Borstal system paid 
handsome dividends." “The special organization of this 
division complicated staff work, but paid a handsome 


dividend." 


DOUBLE, DUAL, DUALISTIC 110 

dual and, even more so, dualistic, have a pretentious air, 

and in all senses are better avoided for double, except in 
the phrase “dual control". 


DRESS, ATTIRE 111 


attire, for dress, both as a noun and (generally in the 
passive) as a verb, is a formal word (see Appendix I). 


DRINK, BEVERAGE 112 
beverage is archaic (see Appendix V) or officialese. 


DUB, CALL, NAME 113 

To dub, in its primary sense of making a person a knight 
by striking his shoulders with a sword, is a word that might 
be used in a historical novel, but in ordinary speech or 
writing, as a synonym of call or name, it is a facetious 


archaism (see Appendix V). 
DUE TO, THROUGH, OWING TO, ON 114 
ACCOUNT OF 


owing i marily a participle, and therefore needs a 
Vbi ^ “Most of the debt was 


noun or pronoun to agree With. à 
owing ee bank.” Even; however, before Fowler’s time 
owing to had become established as an adverbial phrase 


[47] 


114 DUE TO, THROUGH, ETC.—contd. 


with the force of a preposition. “The train was late owing 
to [instead of “on account of” or “‘through”’] the fog.” The 
establishment of this usage has no doubt come about partly 
through the convenience of only three syllables of owing to, 
compared with the four of on account of, and perhaps partly 
because through is commonly used literally in its physical 
sense. 

due is primarily an adjective, and therefore needs a noun 
or pronoun to agree with. “The train is now due." “He is 
due for promotion next year.” “Due care must be taken not 
to overdo this.” “Thanks are due to many.” The word is, 
however, often used today in such a sentence as “The train 
arrived late due to fog". Here there is no word for due to 
agree with. Similarly “Due to rain the match had to be 
postponed." This usage of due to, as an adverbial phrase 
with a prepositional force, C.O.D. condemns. Sir Ernest 
Gowers quotes Fowler as saying that, as owing to has done; 
it may become established: “Perhaps the illiterates will beat 
idiom; perhaps idiom will beat the illiterates: our grandsons 


will know”. As things are now going, the illiterates look 
like winning. 


115 EASTWARD, EASTWARDS 


eastward is used both adjectivally and adverbially; east- 
wards only adverbially: “the eastward journey”; “Our 
direction now lay eastward [or *eastwards"]". The corres- 


ponding compounds of north-, south-, west- are used in the 
same way. 


116 ECONOMIC, ECONOMICAL 


economic is the adjective referring to “economics”: the 
science of the production and distribution of wealth. Thus 
there can be an “economic theory”, an “economic text- 
book”, “economic principles”. economical is the adjective 


[48] 


ECONOMIC, ECONOMICAL—contd. 116 


referring to “economy” in its popular sense of the opposite 
to waste or extravagance, and means “frugal”, “saving”, 
“thrifty”. A woman may be “economical in her expendi- 
ture on clothes”; a stove is advertised to be “economical 
in the amount of fuel it burns". 


EDUCATIONIST, EDUCATIONALIST 117 

Both words are often used, but educationist, based on the 
noun “education”, is preferable to educationalist, based on 
the adjective “educational”. Mr. Vallins suggests that 
there is a tendency to use educationist for a professional 
(a teacher, an administrator); educationalist for an amateur 


interested in education. 


EFFECT, ACCOMPLISH, EFFECTUATE 118 
effectuate goes back to the sixteenth century, and S.O.E.D. 
cites, among its users, Sir Philip Sidney and Dr. Johnson, 
but old age and honourable use in the past do not always 
justify contemporary usage, and today effectuate, instead of 
effect or accomplish, is polysyllabic journalese. 
EFFICIENT, EFFECTIVE, EFFECTUAL, 119 
EFFICACIOUS 
efficient and effective refer to (a) a person: e.g. a speaker; 
(b) a thing that does something: e.g. a machine; (c) a thing 
that is made or done: e.g. a speech, a repair. effectual and 
efficacious refer only to (5) and (c). 


ELECT, CHOOSE, DECIDE 120 


elect, followed by an infinitive, with the meaning of 
choose or decide on one of two or more optional courses of 


action, is a show-word (see Appendix I). 
E [49] 


121 ENGLAND, BRITAIN, GREAT BRITAIN, 
BRITISH EMPIRE, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS, COMMONWEALTH; ENGLISH, 
BRITISH ; ENGLISHMAN, BRITON 


The term British Empire is being discarded as imperialis- 
tic, and British Commonwealth of Nations as nationalistic, 
in favour of the single word Commonwealth. 

Some dislike the use of England as a synonym of Britain 
or Great Britain (see 62); of English, instead of British; and 
of Englishman, instead of Briton. But the language a Briton 
speaks is English, not British. Fowler, who rhetorically 
asks whether he is to be regarded as incorrect in speaking 
of “English (rather than “British’) writers”; “English fair 
play”, “English sports”; and, if he wishes to be deprecatory, 
“English hypocrisy”; adds that the attempt to forbid 
millions of people the use of the traditional words England, 
English, Englishman, and to force them to stop to think 
whether they mean their country in a narrower or a wider 
sense each time they name it, is doomed to failure. 


122 ENORMOUSNESS, ENORMITY 


,enormousness applies only to great size; enormity to great 
wickedness, 


123 (Nouns) ENOUGH, SUFFICIENT, SUFFICIENCE, 
SUFFICIENCY 
(ADJECTIVES) ENOUGH, SUFFICIENT, ADEQUATE, 
AMPLE 


Nouns. sufficient (four syllables and romance), instead of 
enough (two syllables and Saxon): e.g. “Have you sufficient 
to get on with?", is a genteelism (see Appendix IID. 
sufficiency is rare. It can be used with or without “a”. 
“I gave him sufficiency [or “a sufficiency”’] of food for his 
needs." sufficience is archaic (see Appendix V). 


[50] 


ENOUGH, SUFFICIENT, BTC.—contd. 123 


Adjectives. As also an adjective sufficient instead of 
enough is generally a genteelism: “I have only just sufficient 
[instead of **enough"] coal for the present". enough, how- 
ever, cannot be used in a sentence where the noun takes an 
article. One cannot say “an enough supply”. So here 
sufficient or adequate must be used. ample implies more than 
what is merely just enough. 


ENVY, COVET 124 


Both verbs mean that their subject desires something 
another person has, material or non-material. To covet 
usually implies that the possession of what is desired would 
involve somebody else's loss of it, as e.g. in the Tenth 
Commandment: “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife”, etc. To envy usually means to wish that one had 
something corresponding to what another has: that one 
had the same sort of possession, quality, etc., that he has, 
without implying that the other ceased to have it: e.g. a 
big garden, well-paid job, vigorous health, knowledge of 
modern languages. The dictionaries do not always make 
this clear, and in some people's minds there may be confu- 
sion, because at one time envy, both verb and noun, had a 
sense similar to that of “malice”, and in the Litany (1544) 
God is begged to keep us from “envy, hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness”’. 

To covet has a single object; to envy can have a double 
object: e.g. “I envy him his cheerful disposition". 
ERSTWHILE, WHILOM, SOMETIME, QUONDAM, 125 
FORMERLY, EX- 
or have been, used for describing a 
person who once had, but no longer has, a specified status 
etc. erstwhile, whilom, sometime, quondam (a Latin adverb) 


[51] 


All these adverbs are, 


125 ERSTWHILE, WHILOM, ETC.—contd. 


are obsolescent or obsolete (see Appendix V). formerly 
is the working word. ex- combined with a noun: e.g. “the 
ex-mayor’’, is clumsy. For corresponding adjectives see 159. 


126 ESCAPER, ESCAPEE 


If, for a person who has succeeded in escaping, one is not 
satisfied with an adjectival clause, there is the noun escaper. 
The craze, however, for new words with meanings that are 
already supplied by established words has led to the inven- 
tion of escapee. Generally the suffix -ee is used not in the 
active sense for a person who does something, but in the 
passive sense for a person who has something done to him. 
A number of such formations have become established: e.g. 
“trainee”, “invitee”, “lessee”, “employee”. Others show 
signs of becoming established: e.g. “examinee”, “trainee”, 
“evacuee”. Mr. Ivor Brown, in J Break my Word, mentions 
the horror demonstratee, for a customer to whom a possible 
purchase is shown. Those who are anxious to defend 
escapee can cite Sir Winston Churchill, who applies the 
word to himself when during the Boer War he escaped 
from imprisonment at Pretoria, 


127 ESSAY, ATTEMPT 


essay, whether as a noun, for an attempt, or as verb, to 


attempt, is, in a bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), 
a stylish word. 


128 ETC., ET AL. 


etc. being an abbreviation of the Latin neuter plural 
et cetera=“ and other things”, “and the rest of the things”, 
should be restricted to things and not used with reference 
to people. For people e£ al., an abbreviation of the Latin 


[52] 


ETC., ET AL.—contd. 128 


masculine plural et alii=‘‘and others", “and the others" 
is sometimes used, but so rarely as to strike a strange note, 
and, though life is short, it is better to spend time and 
energy in saying or writing “and others”, “and the others". 
etc., etc. is pleonastic. 


EVALUATE, CRITICIZE 129 


evaluate is a verb that, drawn from its proper use in 
mathematics, is used in the sense of estimating the value, 
worth, merits, of work in literature or the arts. That is 
to say, it is a pretentious substitute or show-word (see 
Appendix J) for criticize, as is also the noun, evaluation, 


for criticism. 


EVER, EVERY 130 


The phrase ever so often has for many years been used 
colloquially, and for some time now has not been uncom- 
mon in writing. The meaning is "very often". But re- 
cently every so often has come into use colloquially, and 
sometimes appears in print. It implies less frequency than 
ever so often, but is a superfluous substitute for “ occasion- 


ally", *now and then", “every now and then". 


EVIDENCE, EXHIBIT, SHOW 131 


The verb to evidence should be restricted to statements 
where it means **serve as proof or evidence of the existence 
or truth or occurrence of something". It should not be 
used merely as a substitute for exhibit or show. Fowler 

orrect use: “This work evidences 


cites as an example of c ! 
the power of considering the subject with unusual detach- 
ment”; of incorrect use: “He evidences a remarkable grasp 


of his material". 
[53] 


132 EXACERBATE, AGGRAVATE, IRRITATE 


exacerbate is a vogue-word (see Appendix ID that is used 
(a) mostly as a Synonym of aggravate, in that word's primary 
and correct use, of “make worse”, with reference to ER 
ance, enmity, etc., felt by people (“The latest exchange o 
notes has undoubtedly exacerbated the state of tension on 
both sides”); (b) less frequently, in the sense of irritate, 
with reference to people (“I fear this is bound to exacerbate 
him”). | 

The noun exacerbation is similarly a vogue-word, instead 
of aggravation and irritation. 


133 EXAMPLE, INSTANCE, MODEL 
- In the sense in 


ccording to the 
: "an example of unselfishness”, «an example of 
meanness”: 


> Or it can be neutral: “This is an example of 
Early English Gothic ar. 


chitecture", 
134 EXCEPT, EXCEPTING 
excepting, in its use as a 


a negative phrase, after « 


[ All people are 
fallible, not excepting the Very wisest", (Incorrect) “All 
the invited guests arrived excepting [instead of “except”’] 
a few who were Still abroad”, 


135 EXCEPTIONAL, 


exceptional means “‘fo; 
“out of the common” 


preposition, is idi 


omatic only in 
not”, (Correct) ue 


EXCEPTIONABI p 
Iming an exce 
3 €xceptionable, P 


[54] 


ption”, “unusual”, 
Open, liable, subject, 


] 

EXCEPTIONAL, EXCEPTIONABLE—contd. 135 
to criticism”. Error arises chiefly from using the negative 
form unexceptional when unexceptionable is needed: e.g. 
in the incorrect sentences “The house is in an unexceptional 
condition"; *His conduct in the matter has been un- 
exceptional". 


EXCITING, INTERESTING 136 


The participial adjective exciting, the verb excite, and its 
noun excitement, have recently become loose vogue-words 
(see Appendix II) with reference to anything in literature 
and the arts that rouses strong interest, emotion, wonder, 
admiration, etc. "Picasso's new exhibition is exciting." 
“A not very exciting Roman pavement.” “Therefore it is 
all the more exciting when a religious poem breaks through 
the restriction.” Before the vogue came in, the words 
generally used would probably have been the participial 
adjective interesting and the verb and the noun interest. 


EXCULPATE, EXONERATE, ACQUIT 137 


The common meaning of the words is to “free from fault”. 
In a general sense exculpate (Latin culpa=“ blame”) is the 
most often used. exonerate (Latin onus, genitive oneris= 
“weight, burden”) is not used so much as exculpate, 
perhaps because it is longer and because exonerate has 
also a second meaning, of “release from duty”. acquit ina 
general use is usually combined with “of blame”. Other- 
wise, and primarily, acquit is a legal term for declaring a 
person not guilty of a charge in court. 


EXECUTIVE, OFFICER, OFFICIAL 138 


executive as a noun was until recent years used only in a 
collective sense for the branch of government concerned 


[55] 


138 EXECUTIVE, OFFICER, OFFICIAL—contd. 


with executing laws, decrees, etc., as contrasted with the 
legislature or the administrative departments. In recent 
years it has come to be used, as a synonym of officer or 
official, for an individual member of a corporation, firm, 
etc., especially one with important duties, 


139 FABULOUS, WONDERFUL 


Mr. Ivor Brown in I Break 
adjective fabulous was ori 


Economics. 
140 FACE, FACE UP TO 

In The Choice of Words the verb face up to was described 
as a verbos i 


by, literally, a person or 
especially a difficulty. 

the anxious questionin 
now had to face a fre 
imply that a person n 
but recognizes it as 


thing; figuratively, a circumstance, 
“As he entered the Toom, he faced 
5 gaze of a hundred eyes» “They 
sh problem.” face up, however, can 
ot only is in the presence of a difficulty 
a difficulty and takes action to try to 


[56] 


FACE, FACE UP TO—contd. 140 


Overcome it. “He faced up to these new and unexpected 
embarrassments with his usual courage and ingenuity.” 
“He would never face up to the needs of drastic economy 
if he was to escape bankruptcy.” 


FACT 141 


g will gain their effects of em- 
f thought, by the general struc- 
tences and clauses, and 


Good speech and writin 
phasis, contrast, sequence o 
ture and balance of successive sen 
by the choice of words, without resort to the clumsy and 
pleonastic phrases compounded with fact: e.g. “in fact”, 


“as a matter of fact”, “in point of fact", “the fact of the 


matter is that”. These phrases are generally equivalent to 


the adverb indeed, which “in point of fact” (as the inferior 


journalist would like, but ought not, to say) could probably, 
ished from the 


together with the other phrases, be ban 
language without loss. 


FACTOR, CAUSE 142 
e word for a "circumstance, 
fact, or influence contributing to a result” (C.O.D.). Even 
So, however, it is in many contexts merely an overworked 
Variant of the simple word cause. A worse fault is the 
frequent use of factor as synonymous with a number of 


words, quite adequate for their own work, such as “‘con- 
` T » a A 
sideration”, “element”, “occurrence”, “constituent”, 


“feature”: e.g. “a factor that must not be ignored”, “a new 
and disturbing factor in the situation”. 


factor can be a useful singl 


FALLACY, ERROR, MISTAKE, BLUNDER 143 


efer to what is at fault in action or 


mistake and error can r 
ought. blunder can 


statement (spoken or written) or in th 
[57] 


143 FALLACY, ERROR, ETC.—contd. 


be used in the same way, but is generally applied to action. 
fallacy is generally used with reference to a misleading 
argument (in speech or writing). 


144 FANTASTIC 


The noun fantasy is defined by C.O.D. as “ magic making, 
especially when extravagant or visionary”, and the adjective 
fantastic as “extravagantly capricious, eccentric, grotesque 
or quaint in design”. It has come within recent years to be 
used loosely in a large number of senses: “remarkable”, 
“extraordinary”, “outrageous”, “monstrous”, '*prepos- 
terous”, “absurd”, “incredible.” “The number of cars on 
the road this Whitsun was fantastic.” “The price of petrol 
is now fantastic.” “This novel has been influenced to a 
quite fantastic extent by Graham Greene.” “We are within 


measurable distance of putting into production those 
fantastic new weapons.” A Strange story or unusual event 


will be described as fantastic. The Precise meaning in a 
given context is often obscure, It is a word that careful 
speakers and writers will avoid except in its primary sense. 


145 FARTHER, FURTHER 


; FARTHEST, FURTHEST 
Treble and Vallins sa’ 


“father”. “Tt turned 
had imagined." «Af, 
for him.” As an adv 
literal sense of dista 
the weather was th; 


As adjectives and adverbs the superlatives farthest and 
furthest are equally common, 


[58] 


FATAL, FATEFUL 146 


to results that are disastrous. fateful 
that is bad or good, or that, without 


necessarily being either one or the other, is of high impor- 
which one meets the person 


tance. Thus the occasion on 
One is destined to marry may be the prelude to happiness 
or to unhappiness or to the neutral state most couples 
experience, but in any case it is fateful. 

(For fatal see also 96.) 


fatal always refers 
can refer to a result 


FEAR, BE AFRAID OF, DREAD, APPREHEND 147 


fear, as a transitive verb, generally has as its objects 
living creatures (e.g. a person, à dog), but not things. It is 
true that a person can be said to fear death, but probably 


here death is a sort of personification. He could hardly be 
woman who habitually 


said to fear cancer or prison. A 
could not be said to 


“fear thunderstorms”, nor could a passenger on à sea 
voyage be said to “fear a gale" that the ship had run into. 
One would have to use be afraid of. dread refers, for its 
Objects, not to living creatures but to things, and to what 
will or may happen in the future: e.g. the coming winter, 
a visit to a dentist. (These considerations do not apply to 
the use of fear followed by a “ that" clause.) 

apprehend is a formal word (see Appendix I). For its 


noun and adjective see 148 and 149. 


FEAR, FRIGHT, DREAD, TIMOROUSNESS, 148 
TREPIDATION, AWE, APPREHENSION 

fear is the working word. fear can refer to the present 

and to the future; fright refers to the present; the other 


words refer to the future. dread is an intense degree of fear. 
fright is a temporary state of panic. timorousness (Latin 


[59] 


148 FEAR, FRIGHT, ETC.—contd. 


timor=“‘fear”) and trepidation (Latin trepidus=“trem- 
bling”) imply a less intense emotion than the other words 
do: rather a shrinking attitude. awe means fear mixed with 
reverential wonder. apprehension with its five syllables is 
often preferred by journalese to fear. Used with care it can 
be useful for implying an emotion in which anxiety plays a 
large part. For apprehend see last article, 


149 FEARFUL, FRIGHTENED, TIMOROUS, 
APPREHENSIVE 


For a person who fears, feels fear, the working word is 
frightened. fearful in this sense is now obsolescent. One 
would hardly say today “ Fearful of the huge dog the child 
Tan shrieking away” or “I was always fearful that might 
happen”. In its current use it refers, not to a person who 
feels fear, but to that which causes fear. “It was a fearful 
scene of desolation and woe.” More often it is used in a 
loose and debased Way as an emphasizer, like “awful”, 
“dreadful”, etc., and their adverbs. “What a fearful pity!” 
“He was fearfully sorry.” (See The Choice of Words.) 

_ timorous and apprehensive are used in a sense correspond- 
ing to those of their nouns (see last article), 


150 FEATURE, SHOW 


The verb to feature came into popular use a quarter of a 
century ago for to show on the cinema screen. It has since 
become a Vogue-word (see Appendix II), gradually extendin g 
its meaning to cover the senses contained in “represent”, 


“exhibit”, “have as a special feature”, “give prominence 

to”, and, in literary criticism, “portray characters” in 

novels and plays. Those who are anxious to defend it as 

not altogether an interloper from the film world can cite 
[60] 


FEATURE, SHOW—contd. 150 


its use as far back as 1888 in the sense of “exhibit as a 
prominent feature in a dramatic piece", but all vogue-words, 
like clichés, are destructive of a fresh and vigorous style; 
and this one serves only as a superfluous substitute for 
various simple and established words and phrases. 

As a noun feature is now often used in journalese for an 
article in a newspaper: "this interesting feature"; (in a 
letter to an editor) “With reference to your feature on the 
missing diplomat”. 


FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, ASCERTAIN 151 


In The Choice of Words the verb ascertain, instead of 
find or discover, was classed as a show-word (see Appendix I). 
There are contexts in which journalese uses ascertain as a 
substitute for the two simpler words, but I am indebted to 
Mr. Kenneth Sisam for pointing out to me that it can be a 
distinctive and useful word for implying that a person not 
only finds, finds out, discovers something, but takes pains 


to do so. 


FINISH, END, COMPLETE, FINALIZE 152 


When used transitively finish, end, and complete are in 
most contexts identical in meaning. "Yesterday I finished 
[or “ended” or “completed ”] this laborious task.” end and 
finish are also identical when used intransitively. “The 


performance finished [or *ended"] at eleven o'clock." 
complete is not used intransitively. finalize is a recent inven- 
tion. It has not yet reached the Oxford dictionaries. As a 
substitute for finish, end, complete, it is a superfluous word, 
but it is a pet of the baser journalist and others. I am 
indebted to Sir Norman Birkett for the information that it 
is often used by witnesses in court, and sometimes, “not 


without protest”, by barristers. It is possible, however, that 
[61] 


152 FINSIH, END, ETC.—contd. 


i i ial sense, with reference 
i become established in a specia >. D 
M iecirical operations, where it conveys the idea of PE 
the final touches to a plan, process, design, etc., that in the 
course of being perfected may undergo modifications. 


153 FIRST, FIRSTLY 
The history of the use of these 
throws an interesting sidelight on the chops and changes 


that sometimes occur in language. Of the adverbs first 
and firstly the older form is first, firstly, however, goes back 
so far as the sixteenth century, although Dr. Johnson did 
not include it in his dictionary, and De Quincey deprecated 
its use as pedantic, and, falsely, as a neologism. Sir Ernest 
Gowers says he does not think any grammarian today will 
mind whether one uses first or firstly. Perhaps, when 
secondly, thirdly, and not the alternatives, second, third, 
etc., are to follow, there is, for consistency in form, a 
tendency to use firstly. 


The same considerations apply to Iast and lastly. 


words in enumeration 


154 FIRST TWO, TWO FIRST 


Suppose that in a r 
consecutively reach th 


d. Suppose that the next to arrive, consecu- 
tively, are C, D (whi 


state that A and B 


- Mr. Vallins suggests that if A 
and B were a dead heat, th 
the two first. 


[62] 


FLOOR, STOREY 155 


The floor or storey on the ground level is the “ground 
floor” or (though seldom so described) the “first storey”. 
The room or rooms immediately above will be the “first 
floor” or “second storey”. Next above come the “second 


floor” and “third storey”, and so on. 


156 FLY, FLEE 


To flee is obsolete (see Appendix V). To fly is now restric- 
ted to movement by air. 


FORBID, PROHIBIT 157 


prohibit is on the formal side (see Appendix I). The 
natural word would be forbid. “The regulations expressly 


forbid [rather than “prohibit”] this”; “That was not for- 


bidden [rather than “prohibited "] ”. If followed by a verb, 
forbid takes an infinitive or gerund: “She forbade him to 
do it”; “She forbade his doing it”; prohibit takes a gerun- 
dive: “She prohibited his doing it”, or, with “from”, 


“She prohibited him from doing it”. 
The noun prohibition is the ordinary working word, as 


forbid has not a corresponding noun. 


FORGATHER, ASSEMBLE, MEET TOGETHER 158 
foregather), instead of assemble, 


forgather (spelt also 1 
(see Appendix V). 


meet together, is archaic 


FORMER, LATE 159 

For an adverbial indication of a person who once had, 
but no longer has, a specified status, etc., see 125. For an 
adjectival indication of this, 
[63] 


es 


former is the working word: ^ 


£z bk 


159 FORMER, LATE—contd. 


late can be ambiguous, as it may refer to a person who, 


having held a post, etc., but no longer doing so, is still 
alive or is now dead. 


160 FORTHRIGHT, STRAIGHTFORWARD, 
OUTSPOKEN 


forthright can refer (a) to a person who is direct, undevia- 
ting, decided; or to the action of such a person; (b) to 
language that is candid and does not mince matters. It 
may seem to have a slightly archaic air, but that is probably 
because it is not used much. Speakers and writers ought 
nse (a) it is a distinctive and 

Was at one time used in this 
used in the sense of “honest”, 


“free from duplicity”. outspoken is confined to candid 
language or a person using this, 


161 FRACTION, PART 


Strictly fraction (Latin Sfractum=“broken”) can be any part 


ofa thing, large, moderate, or small: ninety-nine hundredths 
8) equally with one hundredth Gi i 


ics and science the word is always 
used to mean a part that i 


Y à t . Sir Ernest Gowers 
ingeniously compares this usage with that of ** temperature", 


O Say that a person “has a temperature” means he 
has a high one, though str; 


ictly a temperature might also be 
normal or low, 


162 FRAGILE, FRAIL 

Both words are ultimately derived from the Latin verb 
Srangere=“to break". In some contexts they would be 
interchangeable, especially in the litera] Sense. “Between 


[64] 


————————— 


FRAGILE, FRAIL—contd. 162 


the two rooms there was only a fragile [or “‘frail”’] partition.” 
fragile, however, is more common in a literal, frail in a 
figurative, sense. One would say of a particular variety of 
pottery that it was “especially fragile”, rather than “frail”; 
that a person looked “extremely frail”, or was in “frail 
health” rather than “fragile”. 

frail can still have a special sense, when applied to a 
woman’s liability to yield to temptation, as a euphemism 
for unchaste. 


FROM, AS FROM 163 


as from can serve a useful purpose when used with refer- 
ence to place. Thus if a person is writing a letter when he is 
away from home: e.g. from a hotel (especially on stationery 
with a printed heading), to which he does not want an 
answer to be addressed, as he may be leaving shortly, he will 
(crossing out the heading if there is one) write his home 
address, prefaced by the words “as from". as from, how- 
ever, is often used pleonastically (Appendix VII) with 
reference to time. “The Club will be closed for repairs for 
a fortnight as from Ist August." Here as is superfluous. 

(I am indebted for this note to my old chief the late Sir 
Humphrey Milford, who told me that the misuse of as from 
was one of his pet horrors, and he hoped I would pillory it.) 


FUNCTION, CEREMONY 164 


The noun function (whose primary meaning is “work”, 
“deed”) has a secondary sense, in which it can be con- 
veniently used for a ceremony: €.5. à Guildhall banquet at 
which eminent people are present and important speeches 
made. The use of the word, however, smacks of journalese 


when applied to a private social affair. 
" [65] 


165 FUNDAMENTAL, BASIC 


fundamental is a four-syllabled alternative for the shorter 
and simpler word basic. 


166 FURTHERMORE, FURTHER, MOREOVER, 
M BESIDES, MORE 


furthermore is polysyllabic and pleonastic journalese if 
used as a substitute for further or the other Words unless it 
implies, not merely a single, but a second, third, etc., 
addition to what has been stated. That is to say it should 
have the meaning of “still further". more is seldom used 
as à synonym of further etc, except in the phrase “nay 
more", which has an archaic air (see Appendix V). more- 
over is one of those adverbs and adverbial phrases, like 
"nevertheless", “lastly”, “of course", and statements of 
date and place (e.g. “in May”, “at Oxford”), that, especially 


at the beginning of sentences, are commonly separated by 
a superfluous comma from the words following them that 
they qualify. 


For besides as a preposition see 53. 


167 GESTURE, ACT 


Literally a gesture is made 
hands, etc. 


eneral Manstein's defence would 
be a generous gesture.” 
merely “generous”? 


GIGANTIC, COLOSSAL 168 


Both words are better reserved as epithets for what is 
huge physically, and not used figuratively. “a gigantic 
effort”, “a colossal lie", and the like, are journalese. 


GRANT, GIVE 169 


That which is formally or officially given can suitably be 
said to be granted. Otherwise in this sense the verb give 
should be used. A firm grants a retiring employee a pension; 
an uncle gives his nephew an allowance. 


GRATUITOUS, FREE 170 


gratuitous and its adverb gratuitously, when used as 
substitutes for free (without charge), are show-words (see 
Appendix I). Their meaning, however, when used in this 
way is at all events clear. That cannot be said for them in a 
number of secondary senses in which they are loosely used, 
defined by C.O.D. as **uncalled for, unwarranted, motive- 
less, done or acting without good or assignable reason". 
What can be the meaning of gratuitously in the following 
sentence? “The statement has gratuitously provided com- 
munist propagandists with material.” And I have yet to 
learn what is the meaning of a “ gratuitous insult". Mr. Ivan 
Tudor has suggested to me that the original sense may have 
been ironical: “an insult given without charge". 


GRUDGE, BEGRUDGE 171 
The verb grudge is more common than begrudge. 
GUESS, CONJECTURE, SURMISE 172 


The common meaning of the three words is the forming 
of an opinion on something that one knows there are not 
adequate grounds for being sure about. guess 1s on the 


[67] 


172 GUESS, CONJECTURE, SURMISE—contd. 


colloquial side. In some contexts coi 
instead of guess, would be on the fo: r e 

: D. One would hardly say “I can easily conjecture [or Snc 
mise"]the answer”. In the sense of “believe”, “feel sure”, 
guess is now an Americanism, but it was used in this sense 
by Chaucer, as was reckon (see 64). 


njecture or surmise, 
rmal side (see Appendix 


173 HABIT, HABITUDE 


habitude has an archaic air (see Appendix V). 


174 HANDWRITING, CALLIGRAPHY 

calligraphy (Spelt also, though less correctly, caligraphy), 
derived from Greek kallos=“ beauty” and graphein=“ to 
write”, in its co “beautiful handwriting”. 
It is used facet iting that is the opposite 
of beautiful. “Please excuse my caligraphy” (sc, “for 
being bad”); 


9r even (strictly a contradiction in terms), 
“Please excuse my bad calligraphy”. 


rrect sense means 
iously for handwr 


$ Survey by pointing out that one could 
Not pretend to ha: eek 2 
lems”; “ One did hi 


176 HEAT, HEAT UP, HOT, HOT UP 

The verbs to hot and hot up are entered by C.O.D. as 
vulgarisms. Mr. p. C, Berg in 4 Dictionary of New Words 
in English says that hot up is now used for making a ship 
[68] 


HEAT, HEAT UP, ETC.—contd 176 


or motor-car go faster, and he quotes from Hansard the 
statement “Our present submarines are being hotted up 
with fast battery drive". 


HEBETUDE, STUPIDITY 177 


hebetude, instead of stupidity, is, in a bad sense of the 
term (see Appendix VI), a stylish word. 


(VERBS) HELP, ASSIST, AID 178 
' (NOUNS) (a) HELP, ASSISTANCE, AID ; 
(b) HELPER, ASSISTANT, HELP 


(1) Verbs. To help is the working word. To assist 
generally implies action in a subordinate capacity. To aid 
is not much used now. 

There is a tendency, which has become recognized idiom, 
to omit the “to” after help: e.g. “He helped me straighten 
things up.” 

(2) Nouns. (a) The distinction between the nouns help, 
assistance, aid, corresponds to that between the verbs. 

(b) For a person who gives help the working word is 
helper. assistant generally has the same implication as the 
verb assist. help is used for a person who does domestic 


Service (see 340). 


HENCE 179 


four senses: (a) with 


hence has, or has had in the past, 
*from this place"; 


reference to place— from here", i 
(b) with reference to time=“from now”; (c) “from this 


source”, origin, cause; (d) logically, “as an inference from 
this” =“ therefore”. It is such a convenient word that it is a 


pity it is obsolete (see Appendix V) in sense (a); obsolescent 
in (b), and still idiomatic only in (c) and (d). Compare 
thence and whence (371). 

[69] 


180 HENCEFORWARD, HENCEFORTH 


These two compounds of hence (see last article) are archaic 
(see Appendix V). 


181 HERE-, THIS 


The language contains a number of adverbs consisting of 
here, in the sense of this, compounded with various pre- 
positions. The most common are hereafter, hereat, hereby, 
herein, hereinafter, hereof, hereon, hereupon, herewith. 
Some survive in legal phraseology. herewith is still often 
used in formal and even informal correspondence: e.g. 
"Herewith I return the list", where it is a convenient 
abbreviation for stating, not only that a document is 
being sent (and on this occasion is being returned), but also 


that it is being sent under the same Cover (envelope, etc.) as 
the letter. Otherwise these words are archaic (see Appendix 
V), though, like oth 


er archaisms, occasionally found in 
journalese. Compare compounds of there- (373). 


182 HEREABOUT, HEREABOUTS 


hereabout is the more common form. 


183 HINDER, HAMPER, IMPEDE, RETARD 


hinder, hamper, and impede are the general words for 
Putting obstacles in the Way of doing something; retard 
refers to delaying, 


to making late, 
184 HISTORICAL, HISTORIC 


historical means “of histgry” “belonging to history "^s 
"concerned with BGs stators Bing i “noted”, 


“famous”, “important”, So we have historical interest, 
method, evidence; a historical novel, Survey; but a historic 


[70] 


HISTORICAL, HIsTORIC—contd. 184 


scene, occasion, event, announcement, letter (e.g. from Dr. 

Johnson to Lord Chesterfield), fraud (of the diamond neck- 

Hy in the reign of Louis XVI), oak tree (in which Charles II 
id). 


HOUSE, ACCOMMODATE, KEEP, STORE 185 


The use of the verb to house should be restricted to 
keeping, storing, accommodating, in a building or room. 
Thus a collection of books can idiomatically be said to be 
kept or stored or accommodated, but not housed, in three 


large bookcases. 


HOUSE, HOME 186 


One of the latest Americanisms is the use of the noun 
home as a substitute for house. Americans and Canadians 


use this to such an extent that the distinction between the 
two words is vanishing. Estate agents advertise, not 
dious, inexpensive, 


houses, but homes, that are commo 

picturesque, cosy, etc. A newspaper tells us of a fast 
building test in which five homes were built in fourteen days, 
and there is a magazine called The Homefinder. We may 
before long be hearing about “home shortage”. A friend 
suggests that this usage may have been brought about by 
the fact that fewer and fewer homes are now houses, because 
so many are flats, maisonettes, furnished. or unfurnished 


rooms, and caravans. 


HUNDRED, HUNDREDS, ETC. 187 
ectives raises no difficulty, 


The us eral ad] 
s oF the mune Died. hundred, thousand, 


but that of the nouns is comp 
million, have plural forms: hundreds, etc. but these are 


used only when unqualified by à" adjective; otherwise the 
(71) 


188 HUNDRED, HUNDREDS, ETC.—contd. 


i form is used. Thus we say “Hundreds of birds 
m ground dead; thousands of others vere ROPPE 
about with their wings impaired with oil”; but “We did 
our best to clean the plumage of three or four hundred”; 
* At least four thousand must have watched the ceremony"; 


^ » 
“Two million refugees were on the tramp in Europe". 
dozen has a corresponding use, 


188 HURRY, HURRY UP, HASTEN, ACCELERATE, 
EXPEDITE, SPEED UP 
The following table s 


hows the use of these verbs in their 
most common contexts, 


TRANSITIVE INTRANSITIVE 
With personal With impersonal 
object object 
hurry hurry (rare) hurry 
hurry up hurry up hurry up, hurry 
up with 

hasten hasten hasten 

E accelerate accelerate 

= expedite = 

== Speed u speed u 
speed E deed j 


„ SPeed up is used both transitively and intransitively. 

I had to Speed up the car.” “T see I shall be late unless I 
Speed up.” speed by itself is also Sometimes found used in 
both Ways: “speed the Parting guest”; “He sped down the 
street”; but 1S archaic except intransitively with reference 
to travelling illegally and dangerously too fast: “He was 
fined for speeding,” 


[72] 


HURT, PAIN 189 


Verbs. hurt can be used both literally and figuratively: 
e.g. with reference to a fall or wound, and to unkindness 
or ingratitude. pain is used only figuratively. 

Nouns. pain can be used both literally and figuratively. 
hurt is obsolescent. 


I, ME; HE, HIM; SHE, HER; THEY, THEM; 190 
WE, US 

I, me; he, him, etc., are synonymous in sense but distinc- 
tive in syntax: I, he, etc., being the subject of a verb, ex- 
pressed or understood, and me etc. being the object of a 
verb, or governed by a preposition. 

I Predicatively 

Over thirty years ago Sonnenschein in A New English 
Grammar accepted me, instead of I, when used predicatively, 
as not incorrect. He cited R. L. Stevenson: “All that was 
me is gone”. (In French, where je=I, and moi—me, 
Il est —" It is”, the idiom is not C'est je but C'est moi.) 
Mr. Eric Partridge says that “It’s me” is used by educated 
speakers, but that there is no reason to use it in writing. 
Sir Ernest Gowers says that most people would think “It 
is I" pedantic in conversation, but “It is me” improper 
in writing. hes et 

Sonnenschein did not accept as correct in this predicative 
use him, her, them, us. Mr. Eric Partridge does, with, 
however, the same reservation as for me. 


II With “than” 

“than” is in orthodox grammar regarded as only a con- 
junction, and as incorrectly used when in a prepositional 
construction it is followed by me, him, etc.: e.g (1) *My 
mother was much taller than me". This is not to say that 
“than” can never be followed by me, him, etc. (2) “They 
always chose my brother rather than me” is not incorrect, 
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for here the second pronoun is in the objective case not 
because it is governed by than but because it is the object 
of “they chose” understood. If one is in doubt about the 
correct use, the test is to expand the sentence, Thus in the 
first example the expanded form would be “My mother 
was much taller than I was tall”. In (2) the expansion would 
be “They always chose my brother rather than chose me”. 
(3) “Nobody in the camp was treated more harshly than 
he”, if expanded, would be “Nobody in the camp was 
treated more harshly than he was treated”, 

The one exception, recognized as idiomatic, where “than” 


is followed by an objective case, is in the expression “than 
whom", 


Otherwise Mr. Eric Partrid 
Writers on usage in defending 
as a preposition. 


Be seems to be alone among 
the use, in writing, of “than” 


II With “but” 


The use of the inflected pronouns me etc. after “but” is 
complicated by the fact that “but” can be (unlike “than”) 


a preposition as well as a conjunction. Take the lines of the 
poem “Casabianca”: 


The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled. 
Here the expansion could be regarded as “Whence all had 
fled but he had not fied», On the other hand him could 
equally be correct if the expansion were regarded as 
Whence all but [=“except”] him had fled”. 


IV With “as” 

as 15 another conjunctive word that, like “than”, is 

often Incorrectly used prepositionally, followed by what 

grammarians call the “disjunctive” (caseless) me, him, etc. 
He did not feel so Strongly about it as me," 
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This does not mean that as can never correctly have after 
it the objective forms me, him, etc. Thus “They did not 
blame him as strongly as me” is correct; for here “as me" , 
stands for “as they blamed me". Compare above, Il, 
sentence (3). 

The incorrect use of the objective case in me etc., instead 
of the subjective case in I etc., predicatively or after “than” 
and “as”, has probably come about because more verbs 
are transitive than intransitive. Consequently there is a 
tendency to treat any pronoun coming after a verb as an 
Object, even if it comes after the copulative verb “to be", 
or after the conjunction “than” introducing a subordinate 
clause of which the verb is understood but not expressed. 
A second cause of the usage may be that me etc. seem a 
more euphonious end of a sentence than I etc. 


V With “between” 


“Between you and I” is a gross error that belongs to a 
grammar book rather than to the treatment of synonyms. 


IDIOSYNCRASY 191 
marily the way a person’s qualities 
ts meaning is best shown in the 
Marc Antony used to describe 
Brutus: “His life was gentle and the elements so mixed in 
him that Nature might stand up and say to all the world 
‘That was a man’ ". In Fowler's opinion the preservation 
of this sense is desirable, but today the word has come to 
be used commonly for a person's habits, ways, fads, whims, 


fancies, peculiarities. 


IF AND WHEN 192 


. “If I go to London, I will find out what is happening" 
e speaker or writer means. So does 
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idiosyncrasy means pri 
are mixed. Fowler says 1 
words that in Julius Caesar 


says exactly what th 


192 IF AND WHEN—contd. 


“When I go to London, I will find out what is happening”. 
ae Up E “Tf and when I go to London, I will find 
out what is happening" the words “and when” add 
nothing to the sense, and are verbiage, for there are no 
circumstances implied by *and when" that are not already 
covered by “If”. I have heard the usage defended on the 
grounds that *and when" shows that the action in what 
grammarians call the apodosis—“I will find out"—is to 
occur directly after arrival in London; but, if that is meant, 


why not say “If I go to London I will at once [or *imme- 
diately"] find out”? 


193 IF, WHETHER 

There are some, includi: 
demn the use of if a. 
her if she was comi 


ng Mr. Eric Partridge, who con- 
S a synonym of whether: e.g. “He asked 
ng”; but it is a recognized idiom. 


194 ILK 
ilk, which is now found only in the phrase “of that ilk”, 
is, at best. 


Set" or “name”. It applies to 

wner of an estate and his 
EE me name. “The Knockwinnocks of that 
ilk” means “the Knockwinnocks of Knockwinnock”, 


ILL, SICK, UNWELL, INDISPOSED, 
AILING, SICKLY, POORLY 

ill and sick are the ordinary words used for a person 

suffering from ill-health. sick has two special senses: 

(a) with reference to nausea: “he was sick” would then 

mean that he vomited; (b) in the statement * He [or “She” 

1s a sick man [or “ Wwoman”]”, implying a graye state from 
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which the patient is unlikely to recover. unwell, or more 
commonly not well (as unwell is often colloquially used with 
a special pathological implication), or the euphemism not 
very well, implies a milder degree of ill-health than ill and 
sick. Here journalese will often prefer indisposed or “ suffer- 
ing from an indisposition”. ailing implies a chronic state 
of ill-health. sickly implies a constitutional weakness in 
health. poorly is what in Victorian days used to be called 
a “housemaid word”. I am told it is still used even in 
educated circles in the north of England. A well-known 
comedian in his broadcasts habitually introduces as a joke 
the expression “I am proper poorly”. 


ILLITERATE 196 


illiterate in its strictest sense would apply to a person 
who was unable to form letters in writing: i.e. to write. 


Thus a report on a number of men called up for national 


service, stating that a given percentage were illiterate, 


might suggest that they could not write at all: e.g. even sign 
their names. There is, however, no generally accepted 
definition of the word. Professor P. E. Vernon and Dr. 
A. F. Watts in a test they applied in 1948 at the request of 
a Government Committee defined an illiterate as “a person 
having a reading ability less than that of an average seven- 
year-old”. The word is often applied to various degrees 
of literary incapacity, as is also the noun illiteracy. Thus 

d with reference to a letter, or to the 


the words might be use c 
person who wrote a letter, that was disfigured by many 


faults in grammar, idiom, spelling, etc. 
IMPERTINENT, IRRELEVANT, IMPUDENT, 197 
CHEEKY 
In its primary sense impertinent means “not pertinent” 
(Latin pertinens=“ belonging") and is synonymous with 
[77] 
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irrelevant (—''not to the point"). The word, however, and 
its noun impertinence, are now rare in that sense, and are 
generally used as synonymous with impudent and impudence. 
The great Duke of Wellington, in answer to a letter of com- 
plaint from his laundress, said it was “impertinent in both 
senses of the word”. cheeky is colloquial but forcible. 


198 IN, ON 


A sailor speaks of being in a ship, 
Non-nautical phraseology would use 
as members of the other Forces, 
vocabulary. Thus in the navy a m 


ember of a crew sails 
“in Formidable” not “in the Formidable”’.) 


and getting in a ship. 
on. (Sailors, as well 
often have a special 


199 INCONTINENTLY, IMMEDIATELY, DIRECTLY, 
AT ONCE, FORTHWITH 

As a substitute for immediately, directly, at once, the 
adverb incontinently is, in a bad sense of the term (see 
Appendix VI), a Stylish word. forthwith is an archaism 
(see Appendix V). 

The use of immediately and directly as conjunctions=“ as 
soon as” are colloquiali 


: sms. “Immediately [or “ Directly"] 
he heard this he went home.” 


For directly — direct see 106. 
200 INELASTIC, UNELASTIC 
inelastic is the commoner of the two words. 


INHIBIT 201 
inhibit goes back to the fifteenth century in its pri 

l to th primary 
senses: S.0.E.D. gives "prevent", “forbid”, “prohibit”, 
restrain”, “hinder”, “check”, The word, however, in 
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recent years has come to be used widely in a psychological 
sense, of being habitually influenced in one’s mental attitude 
or one’s actions, not by external forces, human or other, 
but by what psychology calls an inhibition: an “instinctive 
or induced habitual shrinking from some action”. This 
development in the meaning of inhibit causes it now, if used 
with its primary meaning of “prevent” etc., to be, in a 
bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), a stylish word. 


INMOST, INNERMOST 202 


The two words are identical in meaning both literally 
and figuratively, but inmost is the more common. 


INST., ULT., PROX., OF EVEN DATE 203 


Consider a letter, bearing the date February 9th, in 
which reference is made to another date in that month: 
say February 18th. In commercialese and officialese this 
date will often be cited as “the 18th inst.” : “We hope to 
deliver the goods on the 18th inst.” inst. is an abridgment 
of instant (Latin instante [mense] —“jn the present [month]". 
Similarly, if January 15th were being referred to, this might 
be cited as “on the 15th ult." (Latin ultimo=“ last”); and, 
if March 15th, “on the 15th prox.” (Latin proximo= 
“next”). 

On a par with this jargo 
when, in the given letter, the 
referred to. 


n is the phrase of even date, 
date on which it is written is 


INSTEAD, IN LIEU 204 


in lieu (French lieu=“ place") strikes an affected note. 
Atits best it should be used only with reference to: TOU 
to something given, offered, accepted, bought, etc.: e.g. 
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204 INSTEAD, IN LIEU—contd. 


(correct) “On hearing this she decided to give him a cheque 
in lieu of the gold watch she had contemplated buying for 
him"; and not with reference to a participial phrase: 


(incorrect) “In lieu of dismissing him he contented himself 
with a grave warning”. 


205 INTEGRATE 


integrate has recently become a vogue-word (see Appen- 
dix II), used loosely, especially in the past participle, with 
the senses of combine, unite, unify, complete, co-ordinate, 
etc. "In this book about Oxford you have an integrated 
account of university and city." 


The noun integration is also a vogue-word with corre- 
sponding meanings. 


206 INTERMEDIARY, MEDIATOR, GO-BETWEEN, 


MIDDLEMAN 


intermediary is the ordinary word for a person who acts 
as a means by which two people or bodies communicate 
information to or carry on negotiations with one another. 
go-between is a less formal Synonym of intermediary. 
mediator generally implies, in addition to the sense of 
intermediary and £0-between, that the two sides are at present 
In conflict. middleman might be used as synonymous with 
intermediary and go-between, but it is more common with 
the meaning of a person through whom as an agent a 
commodity passes from the producer to the retail seller. 


207 INVESTIGATE, EXAMINE, ENQUIRE 


(INTO), 
PROBE 


_ investigate when used as a transitive verb with an object, 
instead of examine, enquire (into), is on the formal side 
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(see Appendix I) but it is convenient when used intransi- 
tively, as examine and enquire cannot be. “When this 
strange sound was repeated, she went downstairs to 
investigate." To probe in its primary sense means to employ 
a blunt-headed surgical instrument to examine (the usual 
medical term is **explore") a wound. It has for some time 
been used figuratively for examining, not a wound, but any 
difficulty, problem, etc. The noun is used similarly, as a 
Substitute for investigation, examination, enquiry. “It is 
doubtful whether any useful results will be gained by 
further probes into the causes of delay.” Asa recent Fourth 
Leader in The Times sarcastically suggested, a Commission 
presided over by a Lord of Appeal to enquire into the 
most solemn subjects will be called a probe if there is not 
room in the headline for another word. 


INVOLVE, ENTAIL, MEAN 208 


involve (Latin involvere—*'to roll one thing in another "y 
Which originally meant “wrap up”, “enfold”, is a vogue- 
word (see Appendix II), “diluted”, says Sir Ernest Gowers, 
“to a point of extreme insipidity". In most contexts it is 
a substitute for a simple word like mean, need, cause, 
necessitate. “I know this job will involve frequent visits 
to the Continent.” Often the word is pleonastic. “The 
additional rent involved was £1 a week.” “The procedure 
involved will be lengthy and troublesome.” Sometimes the 
phrase in which the word appears should be drastically 
changed: e.g. for “an offence involving the death penalty 
Substitute “an offence punishable by death”. i 

entail, which was originally a legal term for settling 
property on people in succession, is also, though not so 


frequently, overworked. 
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209 ISSUE 


issue is used loosely in many, and often contradictory, 
senses, and generally as a substitute for a simple and 
established word or phrase. Sir Alan Herbert in What a 
Word! has six pages devoted to various uses of the word, 
beginning with thirteen examples collected from The Times 


in one morning’s issue. We can put this word on the list 
and be sure it won’t be missed, 


210 LAPSE, ELAPSE 


elapse has only one meaning: “pass away", with reference 
to time. “Several months had now elapsed without my 
hearing from her.” lapse also has this meaning, in which, 
however, it is less common than elapse, and it is better 


Testricted to other meanings, which do not always refer to 
time (see dictionary), 


211 LAST, FINAL 


end, being conclusive, So there is a final “offer”, “draft”, 
ouh k 


» “round of a championship”; but a last “train”, 


"round", “Tose of Summer”, “hope”, “day of the month”, 
“time I saw him”, 


Sometimes last can be used with the 


Compare “last word” 
word” with reference to r 
has the decision, even if 


With reference to time, and “final 
esult. He who has the final “word” 
his word is not the “Jast spoken". 
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lately and recently refer to time within the life of the 
speaker or writer. (a) “I know that lately she had been 
suffering from severe headaches.” (b) “My cousin was 
recently knighted.” The words cannot idiomatically be 
used with reference to time that is more remote than the 
immediate past. recently can refer both to (1) a momentary 
event, and (2) something happening during a passage of 
time. Either word could be used in sentence (a) above; 
but in sentence (b) lately could not be substituted for 
recently. latterly, which is used in sense (a), can be applied 
to time more remote than the immediate past, and refers 
to something happening towards the end of a given period. 
“Latterly she had been unable to walk, but her courageous 
spirit never faltered.” “He died in London on 23rd Septem- 
ber 1766, though latterly he had lived at Bath." As a- 
substitute for lately it is a literary word in the derogatory 


sense in which Fowler uses that term. 


LATTER, LATER 213 


In The Choice of Words it was pointed out that latter 
was often misused for later or last, and, except in the phrase 
“latter-days”, should be used only as an antithesis to an 
expressed or implied former, with reference to two people 
or things. The following note should have been added. 
(1) As Sir Ernest Gowers points out, former and latter 
should follow so closely the words to which they refer that 
the reader does not have to look back to see which is which. 
(2) At best the words should be used sparingly. Dr. 
Johnson said to Dr. Burney: “As long as you have the use 
of your pen, never, Sir, be reduced to that shift". 
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214 LAVATORY, TOILET, WATER-CLOSET 


lavatory means primarily a place where one washes (Latin 
lavare—''to wash"). It has come to be used, comprehen- 
sively to include, or specifically to be a euphemism for, 
water-closet. toilet meant originally (a) the process of 
dressing, arranging the hair etc., as in the phrase “make 
one’s toilet”; (b) the style of dressing. From U.S.A. it 
has come to be used in hotels, and by house-agents, as a 
still more recent euphemism for water-closet. 


215 LAYMAN, AMATEUR 


Originally a layman was a me: 
person not in orders, as o 
came to be applied to peop 

= professions of law, medici. 
whose activities in a give 
pastime, hobby, 
who carries the 


mber of the laity: i.e. a 
pposed to the clergy. Later it 
le who were not members of the 
ne, etc. An amateur is a person 
n occupation are carried on as à 
avocation: as contrasted with a professional, 
m ON as a vocation. (It is to be noted that a 
professional is not necessarily a member of the professions. 
Thus there can be à professional gardener or footballer.) 
The word layman is seldom used today except in the 
course of a spoken or written discussion: e. g. when a business 
man, speaking about a military matter, might say, especially 
if a soldier was present, "I speak only as a layman”, 


216 LESS, LESSER 

Though in form lesser is the comparative of less (a double 
comparative form), it is in sense identical with, and only 
an alternative for, less. “Tt was the lesser [or “less”] evil of 
the two.” aps a tendency to prefer lesser to 
h the common antonym “ greater". 
the words is that, whereas less can 
be used both attributively (“There is less wind today") 
and predicatively (“The wind today is less”), lesser is used 
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only attributively. We can say “There is lesser wind today”, 
but not “The wind today is lesser”. 

less, but not lesser, is a noun as well as an adjective. 
“I would have accepted less.” 


LIKE, ALIKE, SIMILAR, KIN, AKIN 217 


like, alike, similar. Of these three adjectives similar is 
the only one that can be used attributively as well as 
predicatively. “He cited a similar case." “The case was 
similar.” like and alike are used only predicatively. “They 
are alike in character as well as appearance.” “That is 
just like him.” 

alike is also an adverb. “He treated them alike.” 

similar is entered in C.O.D. as a noun (as well as an, 
adjective)=‘‘a thing resembling another", but I have never 
come across it. 

kin is restricted to resemblance among human beings 
by blood relationship. “He is kin to me." * As we are 
kin." kin is also a noun, meaning “kinsfolk”, as in the 
phrase **kith and kin". . 

akin is an adjective referring to people's resemblance in 
character, etc. *Her ideas on this matter are closely akin 


to mine." It has a slightly archaic air. 


LIMITED 218 


In the strictest sense of the word every concrete thing is 
limited, even, for example, the air we breathe, though with 
some things the amount, number, etc., cannot be computed. 
In this sense therefore the word, if used absolutely, without 
Some qualification, would have no meaning. There are, 
however, some idiomatic phrases in which the limits, though 
not specified, are implied. Thus there is a “limited com- 
pany”, where the liability of shareholders is limited to the 
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218 LIMITED—contd. 


value of the shares they own; a “limited monarchy” 
(contrasted with an “absolute monarchy”), subject to the 
limitation of constitutional restrictions. There is a number 
of idioms in which the word has recognized meanings. Thus 
we speak of a person of “limited means” (=“ rather small 
means"); of a “limited edition” of a book (—an edition of 
which a smaller number of copies has been printed than 
ordinarily would be, and that may not be reprinted); of a 
“limited supply", at a shop, of an article (which, when sold, 
cannot be renewed); of one’s “time being limited” (restricted 
within severe limits) that one can spend on a given task. 
Sir Ernest Gowers says that it would be pedantry to object 
to the use of limited in the sense of “restricted within narrow 


limits"; but he also points out that there do exist such 
words as “few” and “small”, 


219 LINGERIE, UNDERCLOTHES, UNDERWEAR 


; lingerie for women’s-underclothes or underwear is trade 

Jargon that has been borrowed by the genteel (from the 

mouths of the less educated of whom one hears strange 

pronunciations, with the “ing” as in “king” or as in 
hinge”, and the “lin” as if it was “‘lawn’’). 


220 LOCATE, SITUATE, ESTABLISH 


To locate means to find the exact place where a person or 


thing is situated, or Something has happened. “After 
NER enquiries I at last succeeded in locating him at a 
i otel in Paris.” “Al day search parties have been trying to 
ocate the entombed miners.” “The site of this affray has 
never been located.” Two other senses in which the word is 
SOmen Mes) found, of (1) situate, (2) establish, are American- 
isms. (1) “The cottage is located about a mile outside the 
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town." “The warehouse of the firm was located at 
Manchester." (2) "The delegates were unable to reach 
agreement in locating the lines for a demilitarized zone.” 


LOCATION, PLACE, LOCALE 221 


location, like the verb locate (see last article), should be 
restricted to the sense of the finding of the exact place where 
a person or thing is situated or where something has hap- 
pened. In journalese it is used in an American sense, 
corresponding to that of the verb locate, for, not the finding 
of a place, but a place itself. “The location of the ware- 
house was at Manchester." “For a long time the location 
of this part of the enemy’s force was not known." locale 
too is sometimes used in that same American sense of 
location— place, but has not yet reached the Oxford diction- 
aries, and it is to be hoped, if rather faintly, that it will not 
have to be. 

location has also a recent technical sense in film-making, 
for the scene, natural or artificial, on or in which the pictures 
are shot. 


LOOSE, LOOSEN, UNLOOSE 222 


To loose is to “undo”, or “set free". Its opposite is to 


“bind”, To loosen is to “make looser”. Its opposite is to 

. "tighten". Compare slack, slacken (345). By a vagary 
of language the negative verb to unloose means the same as 
to loose. 


LYRIC, LYRICAL 223 


For classifying poets and poetry lyric is the established 
adjective. We speak of lyric rather than lyrical poets, 
Poetry, verse, drama. lyrical does not classify, but, as 
Fowler points out, “describes generally”. So a “lyric 
poem” is one composed in “lyric versified form"; a “lyrical 
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223 LYRIC, LYRICAL—contd. 


tribute" (which might be in prose) is one that contains 
phrases, or expresses a mood, pertaining to lyric 
poetry". “His praise of her was couched in terms quite 
lyrical.” M : 
As a noun, lyrics, and not "verses , 1s the jargon use 


for the words of Songs in an opera, even when they are not in 
what is commonly regarded as lyric form. 


224 


The adjective ma 
sense: i.e. when a 
to the domain of 
lamp". 

magical is used 
a figurative sense: 
transformation in 
was magical." 

magic is also a noun. It 
juring, and fi 
remained ”, 


MAGIC, MAGICAL 


gic is used (only attributively) in a literal 
speaker or writer assigns a given matter 
enchantment. Aladdin had a “magic 


(both attributively and predicatively) in 
"She made a magical recovery”. “The 
his appearance, after he heard the news, 


is used with reference to con- 
guratively: “Something of the old magic still 


225 MAJOR, GREATER, GREAT 


major (by derivation the comparative degree of the Latin 
adjective magnus-—* 


great”) means greater, and is best 
used with explicit or implicit reference to something not so 
Great with which it IS contrasted. With such implicit 
reference it has a number of special idiomatic uses: e.g. the 
ec “JOE prophets” (as opposed to the “minor prophets”); 
,lLJor premiss” (in logic); "major point" (in games), 

major axis” (in mathematics). Tt is often used as a substi- 


ple Saxon word greater. “The major part 
of the work was DOW successfull 


y accomplished." “William 
Orpen, who was killed at the age of twenty, was a poet of 
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potentially major genius” (ie. in comparison with two 
contemporary poets who had been mentioned). Often 
moreover there is no explicit or implicit comparison, and 
the words are used loosely as an unnecessary substitute for 
“great”, "important", “chief”, “principal”, "serious", 
etc. “According to the forecast we cannot hope for any 
major change in the weather during the week-end." “This 
produced a major political crisis.” “Itis a book of major 
distinction.” Sometimes it is even used in contrast to, not 
what is not as great, or what is not great at all, but what is 
small. “That is but a trifling annoyance, which we can 
hope to overcome, but a major problem now faces us." 
Even if major is to be held to have lost in English its 
original Latin comparative sense, it is a pity that speakers 
and writers should use it to the exclusion of the shorter, 
Saxon, vigorous word great, or, if that does not seem ade- 
quate, some word like “important”. (See also 236, minor.) 


MALIGNITY, MALIGNANCY 226 
human intention to injure. malignancy 
se, with reference to violently 
d malign are the adjectives cor- 
The Choice of Words). 


malignity refers to 
is restricted to a medical sen 
harmful disease. malignant an 
responding to both nouns (see 


MASSIVE, MASSY 221 
, had its honourable origin in 


massy, instead of massive 
bad sense (see Appendix VI), 


Milton, but is today, in 4 
a stylish word. 
MASTERFUL, MASTERLY 228 


In its use today masterful applies to people. A masterful 
like a master”; is self-willed, 


person is one who “ behaves 
imperious, high-handed. masterly today applies to what 
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228 MASTERFUL, MASTERLY—contd. 


people do, and a masterly thing is that which is skilfully 
performed. We speak e.g. of a masterly speech, report, 
scheme, stroke (literally ina game, or figuratively). Compare 
the use of “master” adjectivally in “master stroke”, and 
in the compound noun “masterpiece”, 


229 MATERNAL, MOTHERLY ; PATERNAL, 
FATHERLY 


maternal has two meanin 
mother’s side: e.g. his “m; 


al, rather than a wifely or lover’s, 
materna] is generally used as an 
epithet for a Woman's feelings, motherly generally qualifies 
the woman or her Conduct. “She was a motherly sort of 
Creature.” “She gave him a motherly embrace.” 
Paternal and fatherly are used in a corresponding way. 


5 
STINGY, CLOSE, NIGGARDLY, PENURIOUS 
mean and ungenerous can h 


Š e used, as the other words are 
not, figuratively, in the sense 


of “small-minded”: the oppo- 
site of magnanimous”, A common compound of mean 
is “mean-spirited”, Otherwise the general meaning of all 
the words js disinclinati Spend money on oneself, 
er things. parsimonious has a less 
zatory » and may mean nothing more serious than 
exercising in expendi i 


synonym Of stingy etc., is Senerally used in the compound 
term “close-fisted”’, niggardly means giving grudgingly 
and in small amounts, Penurious has a second meaning of 


MEAN, UNGENEROUS, ETC.—contd. 230 


“needy”, "in want", “ poverty-stricken”, and may therefore 
be _ambiguous. (The noun penury means always, not 
stinginess", but “‘poverty”’.) 


MEASURE, AMOUNT, DEGREE 231 


measure, amount, degree, are words that in suitable 
contexts have several valuable uses, but often, followed by 
“of”, they are periphrastic journalese. Thus in the state- 
ment “A measure of agreement was reached” the phrase 
* A measure of” is only a cumbrous substitute for " Some"; 
and similarly “A large measure of” for “Much”; and 
‘A small measure of” for “A little". 


MEET, MEET WITH, ENCOUNTER 232 


The combination of verbs with prepositions of adverbial 
force is widely spread, and in the development of the lan- 
guage these formations have introduced yaluable additions 
to the vocabulary. When, however, the prepositional 
adjunct does not produce a meaning distinct from that 
possessed by the single word, the result is verbiage. 
Superfluous formations of this sort are extremely common 
in U.S.A., where, for example, one does not "visit" a 
friend, but “visit with” him; and, instead of “studying” 
a subject, one “studies up on” it. meet with, and sometimes 
meet up with, instead of meet, which have recently invaded 
our vocabulary, are especially to be deprecated, because, 
in addition to its being pleonastic, meet with has already an 
established use, as a substitute for meet, with reference not 

**When I came to tackle the 


to people but to circumstances. à ame 
job, I met with several unexpected difficulties. Nee 
imary meaning of coming into 


encounter, except in its pri ; 1 
both in its literal and figurative 


conflict with an enemy, is, 
sense, as a substitute for meet, a formal word (see Appen- 


dix I). 
[1] 


233 MENDACITY, UNTRUTHFULNESS, LYING 


mendacity (and its adjective Mendacious), instead of 
untruthfulness, lying (adjectives untruthful, lying), are show- 
words of the sham-erudite (see Appendix I). 


234 MERCENARY, VENAL 


À. mercenary person is one to whom 
prime object. A mercenary act is one tha. 
teristic. A venal person is one who with 
principles is ready to be bought. vena 
to people and cond 
moral corruption, 


making money is a 
t shows this charac- 
out compunction or 
l, therefore, applied 
uct, implies, as mercenary need not do, 


ion minimum (La 
=“small ?)is prim 
for which an ordi 


tin superlative of parvus 
arilyan adjective: “ The minimum amount 


Sr can be accepted is 12 jp.» It then 
à noun: “ 


ee l as a substitute for “very 
small”, “extremel small”, “smallest possible”; and it 
may become established, 


236 MINOR, SMALLER, SMALL 
What has been said about major (see 225) has a similar 
application to the use of minor (comparative of the Latin 
adjective DParvus=* small’), ere are some idiomatic 
uses of minor, corresponding to those of major, of which a 
few are mentioned in 225, Apart from these uses the word 
IS overworked, though not SO much as major, as a substitute 


[52] 


MINOR, SMALLER, SMALL—contd. 236 


for the natural, simple, Saxon word smaller. “Some of the 
minor details had still to be settled." “That is a minor 
consideration." Often there is no explicit or implicit com- 
parison with that which is not so small as what is described 
as minor (smaller), and the word is used loosely as merely 
a substitute for “small”, “unimportant”, "subordinate", 
“trivial”, etc. “His alterations were confined to a few 
minor corrections in proof”: minor here, in a precise use 
of the word, would have been suitable only if there had been 
some small, though not so small, corrections in the manu- 
Script or typescript. n 
Even if minor is to be held to have lost in English its 
original Latin comparative sense, it is a pity that speakers 
and writers should use it to the exclusion of the simple, 
natural, Saxon word small, or, if that does not seem suit- 


able, some word like “unimportant”. 


MIRROR, LOOKING-GLASS, GLASS 237 


The use of mirror for a fixed or otherwise stationary 
looking-glass: e.g. in a hall against a wall, over a mantel- 
Piece, on a dressing-table, is a genteelism or trade term. 
For other reflecting articles made of glass the usage varies. 
The movable article lying on a table is called by some a 
hand mirror, by others a hand glass; that which is carried 
ina bag is a mirror Or pocket-mirror or looking-glass or 


glass; an article in a frame on a dressing-table, a looking- 
glass or glass. 
MONOCLE, EYEGLASS 238 
i i isfactor 
Fowler deplored the ousting of the entirely satis y 
established, PS eyeglass by the middle nineteenth 
century, Romance, hybrid monocle (Greek Pronos E 
“single”; Latin oculus=“ eye”); but there it is: no one 
now wears an eyeglass. 


[93] 


239 MOOT: (1) DEBATABLE; (2) RAISE 


moot, both as a verb=to raise (a question, etc.), and as 
an adjective—debatable, is archaic (see Appendix V) 
except in the phrase “a moot point". 


240 MORAL, MORALE 


moral, as a noun, which in its primary use goes back 
for centuries, means a lesson to be drawn from a story, 
event, etc. morale, which came into the language, from the 
French, in the nineteenth century, means a disciplinary 
condition (especially with reference to military forces), or 
a feeling of confidence, in a body of people. As the French 
word for'this meaning is Spelt moral, an -e was sensibly 
added to the English form. So far this distinction between 
the two words in Spelling, meaning, and pronunciation 
(móral, morále) was clear-cut, Unfortunately people with 
a smattering of philology were not content to leave matters 
alone. They decided that the -e should be dropped, and the 
word be spelt as in French. The consequence is that now 
there exist three words: (1) moral=lesson; (2) moral= 


discipline, confidence; (3) morale—discipline, confidence. 
(2) is tending to displace (3), 


241 MORNING, FORENOON 


forenoon, instead of morning, at all events outside Scot- 


land, is, in a bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), a 
stylish word. 


242 


musical, as a noun, 
musical play (corresp 
“musical comedy”), 
magazine of good sta 


MUSICAL 


is coming into use in the sense of a 
onding somewhat to the old term 
or of a musical film, Thus a weekly 
nding has a section headed “Musicals 


[94] 


MUSICAL—contd. 242 


and Reyues”, and we read in an obituary notice of a 
composer that “while he was in hospital his latest musical 


was being rehearsed”. 


NAUGHT, NOUGHT 243 


Both forms of the word mean (a) “nothing”, (b) the cipher 
0; and in sense (a) are archaic (see Appendix Y). 


NEAR, NEAR TO, NIGH 244 


near (as a preposition), and, less common, near to, are 
used both literally and figuratively. “They lived near us.” 
“He was near despair." nigh is archaic (see Appendix V). 
For near and nigh as adverbs see 245. 


NEAR, NEARLY, NIGH 245 


a dangerous thing. As most adverbs 
-ly to an adjective: “slow”, “slowly”; 
, etc., many people have an idea that 
this is always so; and will imagine that near, instead of 
nearly, would be incorrect in, c.g “He near died from 
exhaustion"; “near two centuries ago”. In these sentences 
near, instead of nearly, is not incorrect, though nearly is 


the more usual form. 
nigh as an adverb, instead o 


(see Appendix V). ; 
near and nigh are sometimes pleonastically followed by 


“on”: “Near [or * Nigh"] on a thousand people were there”. 
For near and nigh as prepositions see 244. 


A little grammar is 
are formed by adding 
“stupid”, “stupidly” 


f near or nearly, is archaic 


NECESSARY, NECESSITY 246 


necessary, as a noun, is today used only in the plural, 
and, eyen so, seldom except in the phrase “the necessaries 


[95] 


246 NECESSARY, NECESSITY—contd. 


of life”: the things without which life cannot be carried Gi 
necessity is used in the singular and the plural, chiefly ( pe 
see dictionary) in two senses: (1) the constraining power e 
circumstances: "I cannot see the necessity of that ; 
(2) that which is indispensable for a particular purpose: 
“For mountain climbing in safety a compass is a necessity”; 


“Two primary necessities in this project are speed and 
economy”. 


247 NEGLIGENT, NEGLECTFUL 


neglectful can be used of a person’s conduct with reference 
to people and things. (a) “She seemed stran gely preoccupied 
and neglectful of her guests.” (b) “AIl that term he was 
disgracefully neglectful of his studies.” negligent generally 


refers only to things. It could be substituted for neglectful 
in (b), but hardly in (a). 


248 NEW, NOVEL 
new is opposed to old. novel means what is new in a par- 
ticul 


ar way, hitherto unknown, Strange. When your old 
dress is discarded, you will buy a new one, of which the 
material or pattern or style may be commonplace and old, 
or original and novel. “That is a novel way of dealing with 
the problem." (Compare the noun “novelty ”.) 


249 NORMALITY, NORMAL, NORM, NORMALCY 


normality is the workin 
of frequency in use come 
is an Americanism, ente 


250 NORTHWARD, NORTHWARDS 
See eastward, eastwards (115). 


[96] 


£ word. Then in descending order 
the normal and the norm. normalcy 
red by C.O.D. as "irregular". 


NOT, -N'T 251 


The abbreviation -n’t for not, as in “isn’t”, instead of 
“is not”, and sometimes with further changes (e.g. “shan’t”’ 
=“shall not", “won’t”=“will not"), is established. 
Shaw would not let the printer of his books use the 
apostrophe. The suitability of the usage outside conversa- 
tion (spoken or written) depends on the theme, spirit, and 


general style of the passage. 


NOT TOO 252 


The Oxford dictionaries do not mention the use of too 
with not in a common colloquialism, sometimes found also 
in print, that is an absurd illustration of the English pro- 
pensity for understatement. (1) A person receiving unsatis- 
factory news about something will say “That is not too 
good”; (2) *He was not too glad to see her”; (3) “The 
business is not doing too well”; (4) “The weather during our 
holiday was not too bad”. (1), (2), and (3), if taken at their 
word value, make no sense. As news cannot be “too good”, 
what can be the meaning of “not too good”? Again how 
can a person be “too glad” or a business do “too well” ? 
In (4) the words are nearer to make sense in a sort of elision. 
They might mean that the weather was not so bad as, con- 
sidering the time of year, or the rainy district one wasin, or the 
bad weather experienced in most parts of the country at that 
time, might have been expected. In all these sentences what 
is said is the opposite of what is meant: which is (1) “The 
news is rather bad”; (2) “ He was sorry to see her”; (3) “The 
business is doing rather badly"; (4) "The weather was 


fairly good ". 
Speakers an 
understatement or elision, 
e.g. “The car was badly battere 
for us to continue our journey”. 
For another misuse of too see 379. 


[7] 


d writers should avoid not too unless, without 
it means precisely what it says: 
d but not in too bad a state 


H 


253 NOXIOUS, OBNOXIOUS 


Both adjectives are derived from the Latin verb nocere= 
“to harm". noxious means “harmful”; obnoxious means 
objectionable (not necessarily “‘harmful”). 


254 NURSE, NANNY 


The use of the word nurse has undergone changes in recent 
years. Formerly nurse, unqualified by an adjective, meant 
a woman who looked after children. A woman who attended 
the sick, if in their house, was a “sick-nurse’’; if in a hos- 
pital, a “hospital-nurse”. Today a woman who attends to 


the sick is a nurse; who looks after children, a nanny 
(often spelt namnie), which fifty years ago was only a 
nursery word used by children. 


255 O, OH 


At one time there was no distinction in the use of O and 
Oh. Today O is used correctly only when, in addressing a 
Person or a thing, one emphasizes what in Latin grammar is 
called the vocative case. (a) “Give peace in our time, O 
Lord.” (b) “O Lucy, I am so relieved to see you.” (c) *O 
Tommy, do stop making that noise.” (d) “O you naughty 
Person, you left the light on all night.” (e) “O you naughty 


person to have left the light on all night!” “O God! 
O Montreal!” Y 2 iD 


With O an exclamation mark Should be used with 


circumspection. Tt has not been used in examples above, 


(a), (b), (c), (d), where it appears in sentences containing à 
finite Verb; and it h; i 


[98] 


o, OH—contd. 255 


exclamation. Sometimes, however, it is used merely to 
indicate a change of topic. (*Oh, that reminds me.") 
A. mark of exclamation is then unnecessary. 

Many writers are fond of peppering their sentences with 
superfluous exclamation marks, to emphasize statements and 
commands. This use can be compared to the low comedian's 
burst of laughter, on making a joke, from fear that otherwise 
his audience may not be aware that a joke is being made. 


OBLIGE, COMPEL, FORCE, CONSTRAIN 256 


The working words are force and oblige. compel is slightly 
formal (see Appendix I). It would be more natural to say 
“I was forced [or "*obliged"] to postpone my visit” than to 
use “compelled”. constrain is, in the bad sense of the term 


(see Appendix VI), a stylish word. 


OBLIGED, BEHOLDEN 257 


beholden as a synonym of obliged (=“indebted”) is 
archaic (see Appendix V). 


OBSESSION, COMPLEX 258 
ed idea”. A complex in its primary 
meaning, which goes back to the seventeenth century, is a 
* composite, compound, whole". In the present century 
complex was used by the psychologist Jung for, not an idea 
(single), but a group of ideas with a particular subject. 
It has come to be popularly used as a synonym of obsession, 
and it is common in the term “inferiority complex”. 


An obsession is a “fix 


OFFENCE, UMBRAGE 259 


displeasure, resentment, 


In the sense of hurt feelings, : 
“take”, offence is the 


used with the verbs "give" and 
[59] 


259 OFFENCE, UMBRAGE—contd. 


ordinary working word. So far as any distinction is 
recognizable between offence and umbrage, offence implies 
a grave state of hurt feelings, etc. umbrage may not go 
beyond displeasure over a trifling cause of annoyance, or 


perhaps only passing disapproval; offence can rankle deep 
and long. 


260 OLDER, ELDER 


elder (adjective) is now used only with reference to two 
specified people in a family or other close relationship: 
e.g. “my elder brother”, “the elder partner”. 


261 ON TIME, IN TIME 


in time means early enough for a given purpose. on time 
=“ punctual” is an Americanism (see Appendix VIII). 


262 ON TO, ONTO 


When on is used adverbially and makes a compound verb, 
it should be written separately from to. “We decided to 
walk on to the next village.” When on forms with to a 
compound preposition, the two words should be written 
together. “The cat jumped onto the table.” 


263 ONCE, WHEN, IF 


» The use of once, not as an adverb (=“at one time", 

on one occasion", etc.), but as a conjunction equivalent 
to "when once”, “if once”, “as soon as”: e.g. “Once you 
admit that, you give the whole case away", is established 
idiom. Fowler, while admitting that its vigorous abruptness 
made it effective in conversation and dramatic dialogue, 
considered that for ordinary purposes when or if, alone or 


[100] 


ONCE, WHEN, 1F—contd. 263 
followed by once, was preferable. There is moreover a 
danger that in some contexts it may lay false scent by giving 
the impression that it is being used adverbially. 


ONCE IN A WAY, ONCE AND AWAY 264 


“not often". once and away can 
» “once for all”, but is rare in 
ally used as an alternative for 


once in a way means 
mean “once and no more 
these senses, and is gener 
once in a way. 


ONUS, BURDEN, LOAD 265 
y. (D “I found 


load is used both literally and figurativel 
the suitcase, with all the Christmas presents for the children, 
a heavy load to carry UP the hill to my aunt's house." 
constant load on his mind." burden 


phrase 
figuratively, and generally, like burden, 


or responsibility with reference to proving some 


thing. 


OPINE, THINK 266 


r think and a number of other 
words (* consider", “believe”, “imagine”, “ judge”, etc.) 
is, in a bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), a stylish 


word. 


opine, as à substitute fo 


OPINIONATED, OPINIONATIVE, 261 


OPINIATIVE, OPINATIVE 

niative is now rare, and opinative is 
hat opinionated and opinionative have 
justify the use of either, though he 


[101] 


Of these words, opi 
obsolete. Fowler says t 
existed long enough to 


267 OPINIONATED, OPINIONATIVE—contd. 


i i i i inionated as 

ves a philological reason for preferring opiniona 
derivat Ely superior. opinionated is often used in the pleo- 
nastic compound self-opinionated. 


268 OPPOSE, RESIST, ANTAGONIZE 


To antagonize, used Correctly, means to **evoke hostility", 
“provoke to opposition”, “make into an enemy". Used 
as à synonym of oppose, resist, it is classed by Fowler, in a 
bad sense of the term (see Appendix VD, as a stylish word. 


269 OPTIMUM, BEST 


optimum (superlative of the 
" good") is given by the Oxfor 
biological sense of the de, 
food, moisture, etc, 
tion, or other vital process. The Ww 
-by the sham-erudite (see Appendix 


Latin adjective bonus= 
d dictionaries in only a 


270 ORIGIN, PROVENANCE 
Provenance, mea 


ning origin, place of origin, is, in the bad 
Sense of the term 


(see Appendix VD, a stylish word. C.O.D. 
Provenance". Here are some 


opment and ideas one must refer to his 
provenance” (which here is 
ing, family background), “Tn the current issue of The 
Library he presents his ing 


[102] 


ORIGIN, PROVENANCE—contd. 270 


manuscript, which seems to belong to the early part of the 
fifteenth century.” “Here is one startling fact with grave 
implications concerning the provenance of the alleged 
galley proofs of Lesbia Brandon.” 


OUTSMART, OUTWIT 271 


outsmart is a new word, synonymous with outwit and 
the colloquial phrases “go better than”, “get the better 
of". It is used especially with reference to repartee on the 
stage in comic parts, Or in detective stories to the actions 


of criminals. 


OVER, ABOVE 272 


tion of the distinction between above 
figuratively, states that above 


is concerned with difference of level, and suggests compari- 
son of independent things, whereas over is concerned with 
superposition and suggests interrelation. Ave ; 

In the following sentences neither word could idiomati- 
cally be substituted for the other: * We were now a thousand 
feet above the snow line." “The job was clearly above his 


capacity.” “The price of wisdom is above riches.” “It 
was above my means.” “Paper was strewn all over the 
it splashed mud over him 


floor.” “As the carriage passed, 1 
from head to foot.” “We knew that when we were over 


the frontier we should be helped by friends who Were 
expecting us." “The dog jumped over the fence.” “The 
book was over 700 pages long." "That happened over three 


centuries ago." 


Fowler in his defini 
and over, both literally and 


OVERSEA, OVERSEAS 273 
nd adjective, is the older form, 


o th adverb a: 
o ra dates back, as adverb only, 


from Middle English; overseas 
[103] 


273 OVERSEA, OVERSEAS—contd. 


to the sixteenth century; but today both words are used 
equally as adverb and adjective; and overseas is sometimes 


used also as a noun: e.g. in the title of an anthology, Poems 
of Home and Overseas. 


274 OVERWHELMING 


We are reputed to be a nation with a tendency to under- 
statement, but much that we hear and read today suggests 
the opposite. By many speakers and writers no word 
» Which properly means “en- 

> İs considered suitable as an epithet 
for results, reasons, etc 


» etc., for which there are many simple 
and adequate words: e.g. "great", “huge”, “immense”. 


Thus in journalese “success”, “approval”, “satisfaction”, 
“a decisive majority”, have to be overwhelming. It is a pity 


that the word cannot be given a complete rest for a few 
years, 


275 OWN 


C.O.D. gives “own cousin” 
cousin", Generally, however, 
I respectfully Submit, too toler 
single damn? in the form of * 
“He saw with his own eyes" 
body else's €yes?) It also 
Sister", as meaning 
still pleonastic, bec. 


[104] 


PACK, PACKAGE 276 


The verb to package, as a substitute for to pack, is an 
Americanism that can be useful to mean, not e.g. packing 
a suit-case when one goes away, but packing a commodity 
into a special box or carton, or even bottle. 


PAINTER, PAINTRESS 277 


See author, authoress (41). 


PARLOUS, PERILOUS 278 


which is a form of perilous, goes back several 
but is now an affectation of journalese in a loose 
from "dangerous" or "serious" to 


parlous, 
centuries, 
sense for anything 
“bad”. 


PARTLY, PARTIALLY 279 

partially, in the sense of “incompletely” and as an alterna- 

tive for partly (“The castle is now partly in ruins"), is 
obsolescent (see Appendix V). 


PAST, AFTER 280 


with reference to the time of day, 
"half", or a given number of 
“twenty minutes after 


after, instead of past, 
used with “quarter”, 
minutes: e.g. “half after seven", 


eight”, is a Scotticism. 


PEACEABLE, PEACEFUL 281 


peaceable (—* disposed to peace": the contrary to 

“ hostile”) is the word used with reference to people and 

their characters, actions, feelings, etc. “The tribe was 

surrounded by peaceable neighbours." “It soon became 

clear that his intentions were peaceable.” peaceful (= full 
[105] 


281 PEACEABLE, PEACEFUL—contd. 


» c 


of peace", “quiet”: the contrary to “noisy”, *troubled^) 
refers to scenes, states of mind, periods of time, etc. “On 
the morning after the storm the countryside had reassumed 
its normally peaceful aspect." “In this delightful spot I 
spent three peaceful weeks before returning to the front. 


282 PEN, INDITE, WRITE, COMPOSE 


Except in a facetious use the verbs pen and indite, 
instead of write or compose, are obsolescent, 


283 PEN-NAME, PSEUDONYM, NOM DE PLUME 


pen-name is the term now generally used for the fictitious 
name taken by an author, pseudonym is sometimes used. 
nom de plume was an English invention: in French the term 
used is nom de guerre, 


284 PER, BY, A, VIA, THROUGH 


The use of per (a Latin preposition—* through", “by”, 
etc.) should be confined to the phrase “per cent". Other- 
wise, instead of per, by should be used for the sense “by 
means of” (“The goods will be sent by passenger train”); 
and a with reference to time and money (“300 metres a 
Second"; "twice a week”; “£3 a ton”). “per annum” is 
more correct, as Latin, than “per cent” (“cent” being an 


abbreviation of centum), but why use Latin, and not say 
“a year”? 


The Latin word via (= 


“by way"), if used at all, instead 
of by or through, should Du 


be confined to indicating a route 
between places, (Right) “He drove from Exeter to York 
via London.” (Wrong) “The police-constable climbed to 
the roof via a Series of smaller buildings adjoining the 
warehouse," “This is the Story of a printer's assistant who 


[106] 


PER, BY, ETC.—contd. 284 


rose via forty years’ trade union leadership to hold a 
cabinet post,as Minister of Labour.” 

as per is commercialese. “We enclose a draft for £100 
as per instructions from Mr. John Smith", instead of 
“on [or “by”] instructions from” or “as instructed by”. 

Both per and via are used by the sham-erudite journalist 
(see Appendix I) who imagines that by interlarding his 
writing with latinized words he will make it more striking, 
and impress the reader. 


PERCHANCE, PERHAPS 285 
perchance is an archaism (see Appendix V). 


PERSONAL 286 


The adjective personal, like its adverb personally, can 
sometimes be used legitimately when there is an explicit or 
implicit contrast to something that is not personal, im- 
personal. “The chairman promised to give his personal 
attention to the matter." That is to say, he would not 
instruct somebody else to deal with it. “As secretary of the 
committee it is my duty to carry out this policy though my 
personal opinion is that it is a mistake." Even in this 
sentence, however, the word is hardly more than an 
emphasizer. Usually the word is mere padding. “If you 
ask me, my personal advice is to have nothing to do with 
the scheme.” “He said he would make a personal visit to 
Kenya,” How could the advice one gives not be “personal”, 
and how could one make a visit that was not “‘ personal” ? 

The adverb personally is also generally pleonastic. 


PERSONS, PEOPLE 287 


When more than one person is referred to the word 
commonly used ‘today is people rather than persons: 


[107] 


287 PERSONS, PEOPLE—contd. 


». t when a particular 
“Many people were present"; excep 
deber k specified: “ More than a hundred persons were 


present”. In legal phraseology, however, persons is still 
used. 


288 PLACE, PUT, POSITION, POST 


put, or, slightly on the formal side (see Appendix J), 
place, serves most purposes. These words, however, a 
not always adequate, but need the addition of “in position”. 
As a single word for this sense the verb to position has come 
into use. In 1935 Sir Alan Herbert would have none of it, 
but Sir Ernest Gowers, citing its use in a Government 
advertisement, regards it as having become established, 
though he does not recommend its use. There is the verb 
to post, but this, apart from its reference to letters and 
parcels, is generally used only in a military sense for 
placing soldiers at their stations, or for making an official 
appointment abroad, especially in diplomacy. 


289 PLEASANT, PLEASING, PLEASURABLE, 


GRATIFYING @ 
The working word for that which 
or mental, is pleasant. A flavou 


a Surprise. Th 
pleasure. 


gives pleasure, bodily 
r can be pleasant; so can 
€ three other words refer mostly to mental 

Pleasing and pleasurable are not often used. 
gratifying implies that, combined with pleasure, there is 
something creditable, complimentary, morally satisfactory, 
in being the recipient of the pleasure. If in a trip into the 
country one experiences fine weather and everything goes 
well, that is pleasant. If One receives from one’s superior 


praise for having Successfully carried through a difficult 
task, that is gratifying. 


[108] 


PLENTIFUL, PLENTEOUS 290 
, The words are identical in meaning, but plenteous is, 
in the bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), a stylish 
word. 


PLUSAGE, INCREASE 291 


uity, meaning increase, is the 


A recent nasty superfi 
d from the Latin adverb plus— 


noun plusage (manufacture 
* more"). 


POET, POETESS 292 


See author, authoress (41). 


POETICAL, POETIC 293 


re is no clear distinction in use 
One cannot say more than that 
not always operative, of which 
poetic praises. Thus all 
ered together in a volume 


As Fowler admitted, the 
between these two words. 
there are certain tendencies, 
the chief is that poetical labels, 
the poetry written by Scott is gath 
called Scott's Poetical Works. 


POORNESS, POVERTY 294 


with reference to human beings 
ney or other means to provide 
mforts of life. "Since 


poverty is mostly used 
who are deficient in mo 


themselves with the necessaries or CO 
lived in great poverty." "In many 


his bankruptcy he has rty. 
parts of India the poverty of the population is extreme.” 
poorness is applied to things. We can speak of the poorness 
of the soil in a particular district, and a book can be said 
to be spoilt by the poorness of the illustrations. But in each 
example poverty could equally well be used. poorness is 
not a common word. 
[109] 


295 POSIT, ASSUME, POSTULATE 


: ; d 

osit is at best a superfluous substitute for assume, 
Mostulate: More often it is, in a bad sense of the term 
(see Appendix VI), a stylish word, used loosely for “state”, 
“suggest”, “put forward the idea", etc, 


296 PREDICAMENT, PLIGHT, QUANDARY, 
DILEMMA 


All four words refer to a difficult Situation. plight and 
predicament are the more general words, implying merely 
difficulty, whereas quandary and dilemma imply perplexity 
about what to do to extricate oneself from the difficulty. 
dilemma has a further particular meaning: that, in order to 
do this, one has to choose between two equal evils. (Hence 
the phrase “the horns of a dilemma".) 


297 PROPHESY, PREDICT, FORETELL, 


FORECAST 


prophesy is the most solemn of these words, predict and 


foretell are closely Synonymous. forecast is used today 
especially with reference to weather. 


298 PREFABRICATE, FABRICATE 
prefabricate is a good example of a new word, consisting 
of a compound of an old one, that enriches the language 


by enabling us to make new distinctions. To fabricate is to 
“manufacture” 


> generally used, however, only figuratively, 
and in a bad sense, for inventing a lie. prefabricate is 
useful for describing the manufacture of component parts 
of a house, Prior to their assembly on a site, that the results 
of the war, in house Shortage, has imposed on builders. 
Ina somewhat similar Sense the word has also been used of 
ships. C.O.D. Tecognizes even, as a noun, prefab. 
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PRESENT, GIFT 299 


Here (an unusual circumstance) the Romance word 
present is a more natural and simple word for what one 
gives than the Saxon gift. This may be because to “give 
a gift” (rather than “a present”) makes a jingle. Those, 
however, who draft advertisements prefer gift, and so do 


- the genteel, especially perhaps women. 


PROCESS, MANUFACTURE, PRODUCE 300 


The use of the verb to process in the sense of “treat by 
Special process” goes back to the end of the nineteenth 
century. It should be restricted to this sense and not used 
as a synonym of manufacture or produce in a general sense. 
Thus to “process oil” is not to produce it in a raw state but 


to refine it. 


PROPORTION, PROPORTIONS 301 


n is most safely used in the singular, and in the 
plural should not be qualified by epithets like “vast” and 
“huge”, Thus in a building or a human figure there can 
rightly be said to be proportion in the several parts to one 
another that contribute to their beauty. But to describe a 
building as being of “vast proportions", and an athlete 
as of "magnificent proportions", meaning respectively 


“vast size" and “magnificent build”, is journalese. 


proportio 


PROVOCATIVE 302 


provocative, until recent years, was generally used to 


mean (a) when applied to a person, tending to provoke 
(ie. excite, rouse) irritation, disagreement, antagonism; 


(b) when applied to what was written, tending to provoke 
sexual desire. Today it is 2 vogue-word (see Appendix II), 
with the general meaning of provoking emotion or thought, 
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302 PROVOCATIVE—contd. 


but used so loosely and vaguely that the reader is left to 
supply in his mind, if he can, some missing noun standing 
for the emotion or thought that is provoked. Thus the 
editor of an anthology is described as having written a 
“readable and provocative preface”. provocative of what? 
Controversy? divided opinion? contentious interest? or 
merely, without specification, interest? 


303 PSYCHICAL, PSYCHIC 


The two words are identical in meaning, but psychical 


is more common, perhaps from analogy with the familiar 
word “physical”. 


304 PUBLISH, PUBLICIZE 


The verb to publish is used for (a) issuing a book, newsy 
paper, etc.; (b) making a thing generally known or “ public’ > 
in print, and, or, in other ways: e.g. by broadcasting or in à 
Speech. In sense (5) publicize has in recent years come into 
use. Compare the phrase “ give publicity". 


305 QUAFF, DRINK 


quaff, instead of drink, is archaic (see Appendix V). 


306 QUERY, QUESTION 

(D Verbs. A distinction between the two words is that 
query is more neutral in the degree of doubt implied than 1s 
question. One queries Something about which one entertains 
doubt, and of which one perhaps desires confirmation; one 
questions what one thinks is probably wrong. 


(2) Nouns. query is enerally restricted to a doubt about 
a detail that is small. : 7 
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QUICK, FAST, SPEEDY 307 


fast is generally used with reference to the speed at which 
a person or thing moves. One travels by a fast train; an 
athlete is a fast runner; a cricketer bowls a fast ball. quick 
is used when one regards an action as coming to completion. 
You make a quick journey; give a quick answer; wish your 
friend a quick recovery. speedy has a slightly archaic air 
(see Appendix V). 


QUIET, QUIESCENT 308 


quiet is the general word. quiescent is restricted to some- 
thing that is only temporarily quiet, and may burst again 
into activity: e.g. a geyser. 


QUIET, QUIETEN 309 


Each of these verbs is used both transitively=“ to reduce 
She was highly excited, but we succeeded 
her”), and intransitively=“to become 
?). Generally, however, 
Fowler 


as a 


to quietness” (“ 
at last in quieting 
quiet” (“The noise had now quieted 
quiet is used in the compound form quiet down. 


calls quieten a superfluous word; C.O.D. enters it 
vulgarism. 


QUIT, LEAVE 310 
showed signs of obsolescence until 


recently it has been revived, chiefly in a transitive sense 
(e.g. “quit work”, “quit fooling”), but also intransitively 
with reference to one who runs away from his responsi- 


bilities, corresponding to the noun “quitter”. 


quit, instead of leave, 


QUITE, ALL 311 
m, for here quite and all 


» is a pleonas fe and all 
uy * quite right" 


As Fowler puts it, 
[113] 


"quite all right 
have the same meaning. 


I 


QUITE, ALL—contd. 311 


is “all right”, and “all right” is “quite tight”, but “quite 
all right” is “quite all wrong”. y 
A pesti quite is one of those words that, used for emphasis, 


could nearly always be dispensed with to the advantage of a 
bare and vigorous style. 


312 RARE, SCARCE, IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Mr. Eric Partridge in Usage and Abusage quotes M. H. 
Weseen, in Words Confused and Misused, for a neat formula- 
tion of the difference between rare and scarce: that rare 
refers to what is infrequent at all times, and generally has 
Superior qualities: e.g. “Great leaders are rare”; whereas 
Scarce refers to ordinary things that are temporarily not 
plentiful: e.g. “Jobs are scarce this winter”. bs 

In the present state of the world we often have to mention 
shortages of goods, but this Situation is not improved by 
using, in referring to it, as officialese and commercialese do, 
three words and four syllables of the phrase in short supply 


instead of one word and one syllable of the simple established 
word scarce. 


313 RATHER, SOMEWHAT 


& somewhat (in its adverbial use) as 
having for the inferior journalist what he ought not, but 
would be likely, to call “a somewhat amazing fascination”, 
gives a number of examples of its use selected for their 


absurdity: e.g. “somewhat for the first time”; “somewhat 
more or less closely allied”; « 
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s 

RATHER, SOMEWHAT—contd. 313 
somewhat because rather has three other senses: (1) with 
reference to a choice of alternatives; “I would rather go 
with you”; (2)=“to a greater extent”: “That is derived 
rather from imagination than reason”; (3) colloquially, in 
answer to a question=“ Certainly”: “Had you been there 

before?” “Rather.” 
somewhat has also a use as a noun, followed by “of”: 
“This was somewhat of a disappointment.” For some- 


what = about see 2. 


REAL 314 


leonastically: see actually, 5, and 
“actually existing or occurring in 


fact, objective, not merely apparent or pretended or artificial 
or hypocritical or affected". The use of the word should 
be restricted to contexts where there is reference, expressed 
or implied, to conditions that are the opposite of “actually 
existing” etc. We can properly speak of a “real pearl” 
because there is implied contrast to a manufactured or 
cultured pearl; or of a “real Chippendale chair” because 
we mean a genuine antique as contrasted with a modern 
imitation. Similarly a contrast is implied in the sentence 
“If a biography were written about us, how differently 

most of us would be portrayed from what we really are". 
Generally, however, real is used merely either pleonasti- 
izer where emphasis is 


cally (Appendix VII) as an emphas 
er or writer who is too lazy to 


superfluous, or by à speak 

select a more precise word. Here are a few examples found 

in recent newspapers and books. (1) “Only one of our con- 
chance of being read in a hundred 


temporaries stands a real § 
years." (2) "Difficulties over raw materials and the mount- 


ing transport bill would make it a real achievement to 
record a surplus at all." (3) “To meet him there with his 


wife and two sons was to get 4 glimpse of real happiness.” 
[115] 


C.O.D. (itself rather p 
fact, 141) defines real as 


314 REAL—contd. 


(4) “There are real hopes of an agreement.” (“A mal 
elimination of tension would only come from international 
control of atomic energy." (6) “There is real danger to 
untrained people if they are suddenly transported to great 
heights." (7) “This constitutes a real problem.” (8) They 
are in real need.” When, in the minds of the writers, is 
(1) a chance not a chance, (2) an achievement not an 
achievement, (3) happiness not happiness, and so on? 


315 RECIPIENT, RECEIVER 


receiver is generally confined to Special senses: e.g. à 
person who receives stolen goods; a part of a machine or 
instrument, especially the ear-piece of a telephone; Receiver 
in Bankruptcy. On the other hand recipient strikes a 
journalesey note: e.g. in such a sentence as “He was the 
recipient of congratulations from many". This is an 
example of bad style where improvement must come, not 
by trying to find a Synonym of recipient, but by remodelling 


the sentence: €.8. “He received congratulations from 
many", 


316 REFUSE, DECLINE, REJECT 


refuse is the workin 
refusing in a polite wa 
Appendix I) unless used wi 


Sowing, some seeds kept fr 
any that are shrivelled or mouldy. 
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REHEARSE, RELATE, STATE 317 

* rehearse in the sense of relate, state, etc., is journalese. 

The list of his high political appointments is too long to 
be rehearsed here in full." 


RELATION, RELATIONSHIP 318 


relation is a general word for the way in which a person 
or thing stands to another; relationship is a particular way 
in which a person stands to another by birth or marriage 


(see next article). 


RELATION, RELATIVE 319 
ed with another by birth 
e word relative, others 
given for preferring one 


In the sense of a person connect 
or marriage some people use th 


relation. No sound reason can be 
to the other. It has been urged that relative is superior to 


relation because relation has other senses: e.g. the way in 
which one person stands to another apart from birth or 
marriage; and the narration of a story; but it can equally 
be argued that relative also has other meanings: adjectivally, 
"relative pronoun" and “comparative” (“the relative 
merits of the two”). Mr. Eric Partridge is content to say 


that he prefers relative. 


REPAIRABLE, REPARABLE, REMEDIABLE 320 


terial damage: e.g. to a chair that 
can be restored to a good condition. reparable refers 
figuratively to loss, error, wrong, that can be remedied; 
but is not often used: remediable here is more common. 

The opposite of reparable is irreparable. This, unlike 
the positive form, is common. repairable has notanantonym: 
one would have to use a phrase like “beyond repair”. 
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repairable refers to ma 


321 REPELLENT, REPULSIVE 


Both words are derived from the Latin verb repellere= 
“to drive back”. repulsive is the stronger, implying that the 
object rouses a degree of dislike that reaches disgust. 


322 REPETITIVE, REPETITIOUS, REPETITIONARY, 
REPETITIONAL 


C.O.D. gives all four adjectives. The first two are more 
common than the second two. 


323 REPLETE, FULL, FILLED 


replete, instead of full or filled, whether used literally 
or figuratively, is a show-word (see Appendix I). 


324 REQUEST, ASK, TELL, ORDER, COMMAND, 
INSTRUCT, BEG, PRAY 


, For expressing a wish that Something shall be done ask 
is the working word. In a more peremptory note, to sub- 
ordinates, tell, order, instruct, are suitable words. command 
is usually confined to military and royal use. beg means 
ask earnestly. pray, instead of beg, has an archaic air (see 
Appendix V). request, in ordinary language, is a formal 


word (see Appendix I), but it is suitable in formal displayed 
notices to the public: “You are requested not to walk on 
the grass”, 


325 RESOLUTION, RESOLVE, RESOLUTENESS 


resolution, in its synonymous relation to the other words, 


means (a) “firmness”, (b) “decision” to do a thing. 
resolve means (5) but not (a). resoluteness, which is not used 
So much as the other Words, means (a) but not (b. “He 
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RESOLUTION, RESOLVE, ETC.—cozíd. 325 


was a man of iron resolution." “He made a resolution not 
to see her again." “This resolve he kept." “We did not 


expect him to show such resoluteness." 


RESULTING, RESULTANT 326 


. Although resultant is a pure adjective, whereas resulting 
is the participle of a verb used adjectivally, resulting is 
the ordinary working word, and resultant has an air of 


affectation. 


REVOLUTIONARY, REVOLUTIONIST 327 


mmon than revolutionist. (revolu- 


revolutionary is more co: 
here any 


tionary is an adjective as well as a noun.) Wi 
distinction in sense can sometimes be recognized, a revolu- 
tionary is a person who is active in work to bring about a 
revolution, whereas a revolutionist may mean a person who 
is only theoretically in favour of revolution. 


REWARDING, REMUNERATIVE, PROFITABLE, 328 
GAINFUL, LUCRATIVE 


The verb reward was until a short time ago restricted in 
its sense to the payment, repayment, recompense, received 
by a person from another person, body of people, organiza- 
tion, government, etc. In recent years it has come to be 
used with reference not to what one receives from a personal 
source, but to the benefit automatically resulting from doing 
a thing that is “worth while”: e.g. an amateur gardener's 
cultivation of tomatoes; reading a book. The adjective 


nearest to rewarding in this sense is remunerative, and, as 
the primary, literal meaning of that word implies benefit 
that is monetary, the new use of rewarding can be welcomed 
as a useful addition to the language provided that it is not 
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328 REWARDING, REMUNERATIVE, ETC.—contd 


pressed by journalese into becoming a vogue-word (see 
Appendix II) in loose extensions equivalent merely to 
“advantageous”, “satisfactory”, “ pleasant", etc. 
profitable is the working word. It is used both literally 
with reference to monetary benefit, and figuratively: “We 
had a profitable talk”. gainful and lucrative are used only 


with reference to monetary benefit, and lucrative generally 
implies benefit that is great. 


329 RIFLE, GUN, PISTOL, REVOLVER, CANNON 


A. gun is primarily (a) a single- or double-barrelled fire- 
arm used for killing small animals: e.g. rabbits, pheasants; 
or for military Purposes; (b) a fire-arm mounted on a 
Carriage (and sometimes called a cannon), used on land or 
in ships or in aircraft. A rifle is a single-barrelled fire-arm 
used for killing large animals: e.g. in deer-stalking or in 
big-game hunting; or for military purposes, A pistol was 
a small fire-arm. It has given place to the revolver, which 
has a revolving mechanism enabling the user to fire several 
shots without teloading. In recent years the word gun 
has come to be used not only in the senses of (a) but also 

T revolver. There is also the word “gun- 


man” for a criminal who might be armed with gun, rifle, 
Or revolver, 


330 RISE, ARISE 

rise can be used both literally and figuratively, “The river 
Tose a foot in the night.” “At these insolent words his 
anger rose.” arise is now used only figuratively. “A 


further question arises,” Compare rouse and arouse in the 
next article. 
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ROUSE, AROUSE 331 


The use of rouse and arouse corresponds to that of rise 
and arise (see last article). rouse can be used both literally 
and figuratively. “The disturbance roused him from 
sleep.” “This roused her anger.” arouse is used only 
figuratively. “His fears were now thoroughly aroused.” 


RUIN, RUINATION 332 


ruination is a noun connected with the verb “ruinate”, now 
obsolescent. There is no point in using it, with its five 
syllables, instead of the two-syllabled word ruin. 


SALLY FORTH, SET OUT 333 


To sally forth, meaning to set out on à journey or expedi- 
tion, is archaic or facetious. 


SAME, SIMILAR, ANALOGOUS 334 
“That is the same man you saw 
similar means, not same, but 
I had a similar experience." 


same means "identical". 
me with this morning." 


closely like. “Some years ago r 1 
“The cousins are similar in appearance but widely different 


in character.” “The themes of the two novels are similar.” 
analogous is used for that which is like something in a 
general way. “The strategical situation was analogous to 


that of the Battle of the Marne.” , 
same should be followed by as, not which, who, whom, 
ke as I gave his sister 


that. “That pen is the same ma i t 
on her last birthday." (This point does not arise with 


similar and analogous, which take a different construction, 
being followed by “to”.) "s 

same, besides being an adjective, is a noun. “She told 
me exactly the same." It is used, without “the”, in com- 
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334 SAME, SIMILAR, ANALOGOUS—contd. 


mercialese, instead of “it” or some other pronoun. 


“We have received your cheque and we enclose a receipt 
for same." 


335 SAMPLE, SPECIMEN 


In some contexts the two words might be interchanged, 
whether literally or figuratively, meaning, either a small 
separated part of something, or a whole thing, illustrating 
the qualities of the mass from which it is taken. ‘Here is 
a specimen [or “‘sample”] of that lawn sand I told you I 
found so effective for killing weeds.” “That is a good sample 
[here synonymous with “example”] of his humour." sample, 
however, would be more idiomatic than specimen for 


peel things offered by a dealer for sale: e.g. cloth, brass 
polish. 


336 SCHEDULE 


- (1) schedule as a noun means a tabulated and classified 
list of details. “He drew up a schedule of the liabilities 
and assets of the firm." In the sense of “time-table” it is 
an Americanism (Appendix VII. There is also the 
American phrase for arriving “on schedule"—*'on time" 


(see 261). (2) The verb to schedule means to make, or 
include in, a schedule (as above). " Applications must be 
addressed to a sch 


a eduled employment agency.” The verb 
SOW being used in an American sense as a substitute 
for “plan”, “fix”, etc. “The plane is scheduled to leave 
at 9 p.m.” (The Americans pronounce the sch- as in 


“scheme”.) 
337 SCOTCH 
The verb to scotch 


as scotch is interesting but dangerous. Its origin 
315 obscure. In its primary sense it means to “cut”, “ gash”. 
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scoTcH—contd. 337 


An emendation by Theobald of a passage in Macbeth, 
where Macbeth is speaking of his fears about Banquo, 
gave the reading “We have scotch’d the snake, not killed 
it”. There the verb means “temporarily disable”. Early 
in the nineteenth century it came to lose this sense and to 
be used with the meaning of “erase”, “stamp out”; i.e. 
“destroy”. If one, however, tried today to use it in its 
original sense, one would be misunderstood. On the other 
hand for its popular use there exist several other words 
with the meaning that is given to it. It is perhaps therefore 
best banished from our vocabulary. 


SENSIBILITY, SENSITIVENESS, SENSITIVITY 338 


The common idea of these words is that of keen emotional 
response or keen aesthetic perceptiveness. sensitiveness can 
mean also (a) liability of a person to have his feelings easily 
hurt, (5) liability to be easily affected by physical causes: 
e.g. cold. sensitivity, which is not much used, can mean 
(b): e.g. we speak of the sensitivity of a balance; but not (a). 


SENTIMENT, SENTIMENTALITY, 339 
SENTIMENTALISM 


(1) sentimentality is a degree of sentiment (i.e. of “tender 
feeling”) that is excessively out of proportion to the matter 
about which it is felt or expressed. (2) sentimentalism, which 
is much less used, means the same. A person who is prone 
to sentimentality or sentimentalism is (3) a sentimentalist, 
who (4) sentimentalizes. sentimental is the adjective that 
comes nearest in meaning to the nouns and verb (1)-(4). 
These are all used in a deprecatory sense, but sentimental 
can have a less harsh implication. The sentimental person 
may be only slightly over the borderline that separates 
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339 SENTIMENT, SENTIMENTALITY—contd. 


sentimentality from sound, healthy, legitimate, admirable 
sentiment (for which unfortunately there is no corresponding 
adjective in the language). 


340 SERVANT, MAID, HELP, DAILY WOMAN, 
DOMESTIC 


For the diminishing few who can afford to employ them, 
there still exist butlers, footmen, cooks, housemaids, and 
others, but the general term servant in this connection 1s 
almost obsolete. Collectively too the domestic helpers m 
à house are no longer the servants but the “domestic staff". 

A woman who does domestic Work is today called a 
maid if she Sleeps in. If she does not sleep in, she is generally 
called a help or daily help or daily woman. These terms 
cover also the woman who visits to do scrubbing and other 
rough work (formerly called a “ charwoman”), There are 
also a “lady-help” and a “mother’s help". 

The noun domestic is obsolescent, ^H 

A man who does general domestic work is a “man-help”. 


341 SIMPLICITY, SIMPLENESS 

In some contexts the words could be interchanged, but 
for most senses simplicity is the more common, and 
simpleness is Sometimes used with the meaning, not shared 


by simplicity, of lacking intelligence, foolish, silly, stupid. 


342 SINCERE, DEEP, PROFOUND, HEARTFELT 


sincere and its adverb sincerely (apart from its conven- 


tional use in letters: “Yours Sincerely") are today stock 
qualifications tacked on almost automatically to expressions 
of regret, sympathy, hope, etc. “The Government has sent 
a telegram to the President expressing this country’s sincere 
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SINCERE, DEEP, ETC.—contd. 342 


sympathy in the tragic disaster." “I sincerely hope you 
will soon be restored to health." The only meaning that 
the words could properly bear here is that at all events on 
the given occasion the sentiments expressed are not false, 
are not insincere, whatever such sentiments may be or may 
have been at other times. There is no point in extending 
the meaning of “sincere”, which is distinctive and useful, 
to cover the meaning of other established words conveying 
the sense that is presumably intended: deep, profound, 


heartfelt, etc. 


SITTING-ROOM, LOUNGE, LIVING-ROOM, 343 
DRAWING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM 


In Victorian days and for some time later the house of 
what used to be called the lower-middle class, and some- 
times that of the working class, would contain a room called 
the parlour. This corresponded to what, among the upper 
and upper-middle classes, was called the drawing-room. 
In the classes that had a drawing-room there would be also 
a dining-room for meals. In the classes that had a parlour 
meals would generally be taken in the kitchen. Gradually 
the term drawing-room gave place to sitting-room except 
in the larger houses of the rich. parlour followed suit, and 
similarly became sitting-room. j 1 i 

In recent years, as a result of building difficulties, flats 
and small houses were built in which the only place serving 
the purpose of a sitting-room and dining-room combined 
was the space immediately inside the front door. This was 
nts the name of lounge, which previously 


given by house-agei ] ) 
had signified a furnished entrance-hall, especially in a 
hotel. More recently still occupiers of flats and houses 


having an ordinarily situated room that in former days 
would have gone by the name of sitting-room, in addition 
to, or serving also as, a dining-room, prefer to adopt for 
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343  SITTING-ROOM, LOUNGE, ETC.—contd. 


‘this, as a genteelism, the trade-jargon of the house-agent, 
lounge. Some people call this room, if it serves as both 
sitting-room and dining-room, a living-room. 


344 SIZABLE, LARGE 


sizable as a substitute for large is a superfluous word, and 
its use should be restricted to the sense of “fairly large”, 
“large enough for the purpose in question". 


345 SLACK, SLACKEN 


The verb to slack, when used intransitively, means to 
“be slack", to “idle”, (Compare the colloquial noun 
"slacker".) “He accused the boy of slacking in his home- 
Work." To slacken, intransitive, means to “begin to be 
Slack". *Isawhe wasslackeningin his efforts.” Transitively 
the two verbs are identical in their meaning of “loosing”, 


“loosening” (see 222). You can loose or loosen a dog's 
collar. 


346 SLIP UP, BLUNDER 


Both as noun and as verb slip up, 
Americanism. This co. 


one slips down, not up. 


meaning blunder, is an 
mpound word is a bad one, because 


347 SLIPPERY, SLIPPY 
slippy, instead of slippery: e.g. “The frost had made the 


path very slippy", is a vulgarism, as it is also in the phrase 
Look slippy?—«pe quick”. 
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SO, THEREFORE, CONSEQUENTLY, 348 
ACCORDINGLY, WHEREFORE 


wherefore is archaic (see Appendix V). With the other 
words, which are identical in sense, the only question that 
arises in their use is one of punctuation. All of them, 
including so when used as a synonym of therefore etc., are 
not conjunctions, introducing a subordinate clause or a 
co-ordinate sentence, but adverbs, foilowed by a new 
principal sentence. Correct punctuation demands that a 
sentence beginning with one of these adverbs shall be 
ted from the previous sentence by a semicolon or 
colon or full-stop. “The weather was bitterly cold; so 
[or *: so” or *. So"] we put on extra clothes." A habit, 
however, has become widespread of using only a comma 
before these adverbs, especially so (which, no doubt on 
account of its shortness, is more popular than the other 
words), and it is most common to see, in such a sentence 
as the one just given, “The weather was bitterly cold, so 
». Even C.O.D., whose punctuation 


we put on extra clothes 

is usually unquestionable, prints “He says he was not there, 

so he doubtless was not". If only a comma is to be used 

after there", an “and” needs to be added before so, in 

order to turn the following sentence into a co-ordinate one. 
The slovenly practice of using in this way only a comma 


before so is due, when not merely to ignorance or syntactical 
looseness, to laziness. Nevertheless it is the duty of anyone 
writing about contemporary usage not to shirk unpalatable 
truths, even when, as Fowler put it, it is the illiterates that 
in the end win the day; and it must regretfully be admitted 
that there are many signs that a conjunctional use of so is 


becoming established. 


A 


separai 


SO, VERY, MUCH 349 


aws attention to the “weak and 


Mr. Eric Partridge dr 
’ in which so is used merely as 


slovenly form of expression’ 
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349 SO, VERY, MUCH—contd. 


a substitute for very or much, without a consecutive clause 
to follow it. “It was so annoying.” “I am so glad to hear 
she is better." “He became so irritated.” And there is the 


colloquialism, where it is added to much: “Thank you so 
much". 


350 SORT, SORT OUT 


The out in sort out is pleonastic, unless there is im- 
plicit an idea, besides that of “separating” into sorts, of 
"selecting" one or more of the sorts. When spring comes, 
an amateur gardener may sort his packets of seeds, which 
have hitherto been lying mixed together in a box, into 
vegetable and flower seeds. A week or so later he may 
decide to make his first sowing of peas, and he will sort out 
the appropriate packet. 

In a recent figurative extension sort out has come to be 
used for arranging or analysing one's thoughts on a matter. 


Reflexively there is the colloquial phrase “Things will sort 
themselves out", 


351 SOUTHWARD, SOUTHWARDS 
See eastward, eastwards (115). 


352 SPECIALITY, SPECIALTY 
speciality can mean (1) special feature or characteristic; 
Q) pursuit, product, operation, etc., to which one Be 
Special attention. (1) *A Speciality of his cultivation of 
tomatoes, I found, was that he never watered them. 


(2) “She was a most competent all-round cook, but her 
speciality was her ca 


ity kes.” specialty is a synonym ed 
speciality in sense (2). 
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SPONSOR, SUPPORTER 353 


The primary meaning of the noun sponsor (Latin sponsor 
—''a person who promises"; “a bondsman”) is one who 
answers for an infant at baptism; a godfather or godmother. 
The word then came to mean a person who acts as a surety. 
Recently it has become a vogue-word (see Appendix 1I) 
with the general meaning of supporter, in reference toa 
Scheme, organization, cause, movement, etc.; and the verb 
is used in the same way. 

In U.S.A. the word is used for a firm or person who pays 
for a broadcast programme introducing advertisements. 


SPORT, GAME 354 


sport is the generic word. Specific sports in which com- 
petition is an essential element are generally called games. 
Thus mountaineering and cricket are both forms of sport; 
but cricket is a game. The distinction, however, is not hard 
and fast. Thus horse-racing, into which competition enters, 
is a sport (“the sport of kings"); and on the other hand 
“Sports Day” at school implies competition in athletics, 
but there are the “Olympic Games". A sport, too, that in 
some circumstances may be practised without competition 
other circumstances be competitive. Thus rowing is 


that can be practised by a single person, but in the 
e Boat Race it becomes highly 


may in 
a sport 
Oxford and Cambridg 
competitive. 


SPOUSE, HUSBAND, WIFE 355 


For most purposes spouse, instead of husband or wife, 
would be archaic (see Appendix V). It can, however, be a 
convenient word when reference is being made, not on the 
one hand to a particular person as a husband, nor on the 
other hand to a particular person as a wife, but indeter- 
minately to a person as being married, who may be either 
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355 SPOUSE, HUSBAND, WIFE—contd. 


husband or wife. Thus the Census Report for 1951 contains 
a statistical table that refers to “the householder and (if 
any) the householder’s spouse”. Here the householder 
may be male or female, and the spouse may be a husban 

or a wife. Similarly a proposed new canon of the Houses 
of Convocation about remarriage mentions any “divorced 


person whose former spouse [i.e. a husband or a wife] is 
still living". 


4 
356 STAY, STOP 


stop is a colloquialism when used instead of stay, with 
the meaning “stay in the same place", in such a sentence 
as “While in London I always stop with my sister" or 
"I will stop a week in Paris before going on to Berlin". 


357 STOP, ARREST 


arrest, instead of stop (“ 


He did nothing to try to arrest 
this wastage”), 


is a show-word (see Appendix I). 


358 STREAMLINED, SMOOTH 


To streamline (ie. to use Streaming lines), originally 


applied to aeroplanes, with reference to the effect of wind 
on. their swept-back wings, is to construct a moving thing 
So that it offers as little 


resistance as possible to the medium 
through which it moves, From an aeroplane the word was 
applied in this sense to other moving bodies: e.g. a motor- 
car, a locomotive. It has since come to be used figuratively 
for "simplifying or rationalizing a measure or a system SO 
as to ensure its smoo 


th operation? (P. C. Berg's Dictionary 
of New Words in English): sometimes in journalese, loosely, 


especially as a participia] adjective: e.g. with reference to 
a dialogue in a play. 
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SUBJECT, THEME, TOPIC 359 


In many contexts the words could be interchanged, but 
topic is generally used for a subject or theme that is con- 
cerned with current matters. (Compare the adjective 


“topical”’.) 


SUBSEQUENTLY, AFTERWARDS, AFTER, 360 
LATER 


afterwards is more common than after, probably because 
after, being a preposition and a conjunction as well as an 
adverb, may lay false scent. (Compare before and pre- 
viously, 49.) later can be useful to emphasize contrast with 
what happened before. subsequently, as a substitute for 
after and afterwards, is a Romance polysyllable that is not 
needed. For a prepositional misuse of subsequently see 


next article. 


SUBSEQUENTLY, SUBSEQUENT, AFTER 361 


(see last article). “He subse- 


subsequently is an adverb 
le story was a lie." Com- 


quently found out that the who! : 
pounded with “to” it is recognized by C.O.D. as an adverbial 


phrase with the force of a preposition, equivalent to after. 
“Subsequently to taking this step he telegraphed to his 
partner to tell him what he had done." subsequent is 
properly an adjective. * His subsequent activities are 
shrouded in mystery." This word, compounded with “to”, 
is pressed into the same service. “Subsequent to taking this 
step he telegraphed”, etc. The same objections apply to 
this use of subsequently and subsequent as to the correpond- 
ing use of prior, previous, previously (see 49). 
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362 SUBSTANTIAL, MATERIAL 


Both words have more thanřone distinct and useful 
meaning, but if used instead of “great”, “serious”, gica 
as epithets of words like “damage”, or “importance”, 
they are journalese. 


363. SUITABLE, APPROPRIATE, PROPER 


suitable is the working word. appropriate is rather formal 
(see Appendix I). proper is not much used in this sense 
because it has other meanings, especially “decent”, 
“seemly” (the opposite of “improper "). 


364 SUNDAY, SABBATH 
Sunday is now the usual word, and Sabbath, except per- 
haps in Scotland, has an archaic or affected note, and will 


probably soon be as obsolescent as “the Lord’s Day” 
and “the Day of Rest", 


365 


(1) SURPRISE, ASTONISH, AMAZE; 
(2)s 


URPRISE, ASTONISHMENT, AMAZEMENT, 
AMAZE 


(1) Verbs. The three verbs are given here in ascending 
order of the stren: 


gth of the emotion they express. (2) Nouns. 
The first three nouns are given in a similar order. The use 
of amaze as a noun has always been chiefly poetical. 
Today, in 


Jn prose, it is, in a bad sense of the term (see 
Appendix VI), a Stylish word. 


366 SURROUNDING, SURROUND 
surroundin; 


E (noun) is today used only in the plural, 
and means (C.0.D.) "the sum, total or general effect of all 
that is in the neighbourhood of a person or thing”. “The 
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SURROUNDING, SURROUND—contd. 366 


surroundings of the house are remarkably picturesque." 
surround (noun) has till recently been confined to a narrow 
strip of material that goes round a central place: e.g. of 
linoleum or felt between the walls and carpet in a room. 
It is now being used both in singular and plural in a more 
general sense. ‘The Queen switched on the lighting of the 
decorations in Whitehall and its surrounds." 


SUSPENSION, SUSPENSE 367 


Both words (derived from the past participle of the Latin 
verb suspendere=“to hang up") are used figuratively in 
the sense of keeping an opinion undecided, in the phrase 
“suspense [or “suspension” ] of judgment". Otherwise the 
words have distinctive meanings. suspension is used (1) liter- 
ally for “hanging up" or “ being hung up”; (2) in several 
figurative senses: e.g. being temporarily deprived of one's 
bodily functions (as in “suspension of breathing"); the 
stoppage of payment (*They agreed to a suspension of 
interest for three years"). suspense is used only figuratively, 
and for a state of anxious uncertainty: “She was in great 
suspense until a telegram came saying he was safe". 


SYMPTOMATIC, CHARACTERISTIC, 368 
TYPICAL, SIGNIFICANT 
symptomatic, primarily a pathological term, is a preten- 
tious substitute by the sham-erudite (see Appendix I) for 
characteristic or typical or significant. 


SYNCHRONIZE 369 


(Greek chronos=“ time") is frowned on 
hful, but it goes back to the seventeenth 
onvenient time-saver for “happen at 
r simultaneously with”. 
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synchronize with 
by some as a mout 
century, and it is a c: 
the same time as”, “occu! 


370 TEENAGER 


“teen” is a suffix of the numbers from thirteen to nine- 
teen, and the word “teens”, used chiefly in the phrases 
“in one’s teens”, “out of one’s teens”, refers to young 
people from the age of thirteen to nineteen, One would 
therefore expect that the noun teenager (an Americanism) 
and its adjective teenage would apply to boys and girls of 
those ages. Usage, however, is loose. Thus in shops the 
words are generally used with reference to children from 
thirteen to fifteen, or perhaps sixteen, and apply not to boys 
but only to girls. On the other hand there is a newspaper 
called Teenage Times: “for boys and girls from twelve to 
twenty”. The latest horror is a book with the title Twelve: 
a Boy's Diary of the Preteens, 


Perhaps the use of the words will gradually settle down 
to something definite. 


371 THENCE; WHENCE 
thence has had in t 
those of hence (see 
then”; (c) “from tha 
that”, “therefore”, 
(a), (c), (d) it is obsol 


he past four senses corresponding to 
179): (a) “from there”; (b) “from 
t source”; (d) “as an inference from 
In sense (b) it is obsolete, and in 

escent (see Appendix V). It is a pity 
that, like hence (see 179), this convenient word has gone out 
of fashion, as has also, in some senses analogous to these 
words, hence, 


372 THENCEFORTH 


This compound of thence 


(see last article) is archaic 
(see Appendix V). 


373 THERr., THAT; WHERE-, WHICH, WHAT 


The language Contains a number of adverbs consisting of 
there-, in the sense of that, compounded with various pre- 
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THERE, THAT, ETC.—contd. 373 


positions. The most common of these are thereafter, 
thereat, thereby, therefore, therein, thereinafter, thereof, 
thereon, thereto, thereupon, therewith. Like compounds of 
here- (see 181) they survive in legal phraseology, but other- 
wise, except therefore, they are archaic (see Appendix V), 
though occasionally found in journalese. therefor=“ for 
that object or purpose” is archaic, but therefore— "for that 
reason", “accordingly”, “consequently”, is current idiom. 

There are analogous adverbs consisting of where-, in the 
sense of which (interrogative pronoun) or what (interroga- 
tion pronoun), compounded with various prepositions. 
The most common of these are whereafter, whereat, 
whereby, wherefore, wherein, whereof, whereon, whereto, 
whereupon, wherewith. They also survive in legal phraseology 
but otherwise are archaic, though occasionally found in 


journalese, 


THINK, DEEM 374 


deem, except when used in formal printed declarations: 
e.g. Anyone who does not give notice of his objection 
within three weeks will be deemed to have agreed”, is, as 
a substitute for think, consider, believe, judge, count, 
regard, in a bad sense of the term (see Appendix VI), a 
stylish word. 


THOUGH, ALTHOUGH, HOWEVER, 375 
NEVERTHELESS, YET, ALBEIT 


(1) though and although are equally common when used, 
as conjunctions, to introduce what grammarians call a 
concessive clause. “Though [or “Although”] it is raining 
hard, I must go down to the shops.” Often the verb is 
elided. “Though [or “Although’’] doubtful of the wisdom 
of this, I acquiesced.” 
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375 THOUGH, ALTHOUGH, ETC.—contd. 


(2) though (but not although) is sometimes used adverbially, 
in the middle or at the end of a sentence, as equivalent to 
however, nevertheless, yet, albeit. “I believe this will be a 
lesson to him. You cannot be sure, though.” S.0-E.D. 
cites for this use Shakespeare: “ My legs are longer though 
(M.N.D., II, ii, 342), and Browning: “It did its duty 
though"; but enters the usage as a colloquialism. albeit 
is archaic (see Appendix V). 4 

(3) For though (but not although)—if, in the phrase “as 
if”, see next article, 


376 THOUGH, IF 


There are some, including Sir Alan Herbert, who object 
to the use of though as an alternative for if in the phrase 
“as if”: e.g. “He lectured us as though we were errant 
schoolchildren", but the idiom is Strongly established. 

For other uses of though see last article. 


377 TO, FROM (WITH DIFFERENT AND AVERSE) 


different. We say “differ from”, and not “differ to". 
Grammarians at one 
to the adjective, and banned different to. Fowler described 
this as a superstitio 
pointed out that 
Periods. Today 
used by good Speakers and writers. 

It is to be note 
as for example i 
result was strikingly different than the first”; (2) “The 
house was in s i 
than should be i 
what", 

averse. By derivation ayerse (Latin aversus=“ turned 
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TO, FROM—contd. 377 


from”) would be followed by from, and grammarians used 
to ban averse to. This too has been described as a supersti- 
tion. 

Sir Ernest Gowers says there is “good authority” for to 
after different and averse, but from is “the established use". 


TO, THAN (WITH PREFER) 378 


After prefer, the conjunction than (either alone or pre- 
ceded by “‘rather”) is often incorrectly used instead of the 
preposition to. One can idiomatically say “For breakfast 
I like marmalade rather than jam”, and not “For breakfast 
I prefer marmalade than [or “rather than ”] jam". But there 
are contexts where a correct use of to would lead to a 
difficulty, This does not arise if the alternatives are nouns: 
e.g. “I prefer marmalade to jam”; but if one or both are 
infinitives: e.g. “to walk", “to motor”, the sentence would 
become “I prefer to walk to to motor”, where the double 

+ to would be intolerably clumsy. A gerund must be substi- 
tuted for the second or both of the infinitives. “I prefer to 
walk [or **walking"] to motoring.” 

The alternatives therefore are: "I prefer walking to 
motoring”, “I prefer to walk to motoring” (clumsy), 
“I prefer to walk rather than to motor”; but not “I prefer 
to walk than to motor”. 


TOO, VERY 379 


In a common but absurd colloquialism, which is some- 
times found also in print, too is joined to adjectives and 
participles like “ glad", * happy", " pleased", as a substitute 
for very, or, as the gushing person would say, “very, 
very". “I shall be only too pleased to help." How can 
one be too pleased? 

For another misuse of foo see 252. 
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380 TOWARDS, TOWARD 


towards has displaced toward, which now has here an 
archaic air (though it is the more common form in U.S.A.). 
Contrast the preference for the form with -s with the reverse 
preference in the words dealt with in 44, 


381 TRANSIENT, TRANSITORY, TRANSITIONAL 


All three adjectives are derived from the same Latin 
words: trans—'' across", and stems of the verb ire—to go. 
transient and transitory are closely synonymous. They 
mean “of short duration", “not permanent”, as in “the 
transient affairs of this life", “a transitory gleam of hope". 
transitional denotes that which Stands between two clearly 
defined and generally contrasted states: e.g. with reference 


to an intermediate period in history or style in literature, 
painting, etc, 


382 


383 TREASONABLE, TREASONOUS 


„Mr. Eric Partridge Points out that, with reference to 
disloyalty 9r perfidy to a friend, treasonous only is used; 
and that in the other Senses, with reference to criminal 


action recognized by the law. treasonous is givi 
A s giving way to 
treasonable, A 
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TRIBUTE, SIGN, MARK, ILLUSTRATION 384 


tribute has its established, distinctive, and useful senses 
(see dictionary), but in journalese is used unnecessarily as 
a substitute for sign, mark, illustration: e.g. “The book is 
a fine tribute to his industry and knowledge". 


TRIPHIBIOUS 385 


Sir Winston Churchill invented the word triphibious as 
an epithet for war carried on in the three elements of land, 
water, and air; and in Vol. V of The Second World War 
he defends it “in spite of pedants”. The word is formed 
on the analogy of “amphibious”, which is derived from 
two Greek words (amphi=“of both kinds”; bious— 
“living”: with the same root as that of “ biology"), meaning 
“living on the land and in the water". The tri- of triphibious 
can be regarded as an abridged form of the Greek word 
tris=“ thrice”. But what is the ph- doing, borrowed from 
amphi, which refers to two, not three, kinds? Why tri- 
phibious instead of tribious? Sir Ernest Barker in a letter 
to The Times in 1951 deplored the word and claimed it 


was dead. 


TROOP, TROUPE 386 


A. troop is a general term for an assembly of people or 
animals. A troupe is a company of actors or other 


performers. 


TRUSTWORTHY, TRUSTY 387 


trusty, instead of trustworthy, has an archaic air (see 
Appendix V). 
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388 TRY TO, TRY AND 


Authorities differ on the question whether try and, 
instead of try to, is idiomatic: e.g. “I must try and do better 
next time”; “Do try and be punctual”. Mr. Eric Partridge 
says no; Fowler, and Treble and Vallins, say yes. 


There is a similar construction with sure and the impera- 
tive: “Be sure and come”, 


389 TWICE, THRICE 


If we are referring to something that has happened on 
two occasions, the natural word to use is twice. With 
reference to Something that happens on three occasions, 
there is the corresponding adverb thrice, but it is not used 
as often as “three times”. We should also probably say 
“two or three times” rather than “twice or thrice”. In 
poetry thrice may be thythmically convenient: 


I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? 


In prose the word would sound affected, 


390 UNDERLINE, EMPHASIZE, STRESS 


_ underline is best kept to its literal meaning, of drawing a 


line under a word, in handwriting or typing, for emphasis, 
or where in print italics would be used, as for the title of a 
book, etc. There is no point in using it figuratively as a 


substitute for emphasize or stress: c.g. "He wanted to say 
that he was anxious to underline the importance of that 
condition”, 


391 UNDISCRIMINATING, INDISCRIMINATE 


Mr. Eric Partridge points out that there is a tendency for 
undiscriminating to be applied to the person who lacks 
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UNDISCRIMINATING, ETC.—contd. 391 


judgment or taste, and for indiscriminate to be applied to 
the objects—concrete or abstract—in which the lack of 
judgment or taste is shown. The judgment or taste itself 
is undiscriminating. 


UNLESS AND UNTIL 392 


In the phrase unless and until (sometimes unless or until): 
e.g. “Unless and until he apologizes I will refuse to speak 
to him”, either the first two or the second two words are 
pleonastic (Appendix VII). On the analogy of if and when 
(see 192) one should make up one’s mind which is the one 
word that expresses the meaning better, and rely on that 
alone, 


UNPROFITABLE, UNREMUNERATIVE 393 


profitable and remunerative can be used both literally 
of that which produces financial gain, and figuratively of 
what is advantageous, worth while, etc. unprofitable can 
also be used both literally and figuratively; but unremunera- 
tive is generally used only literally. 


UNTHINKABLE 394 


In one sense of the word “think” (i.e. “form a conception 
of") the statement that anything is unthinkable is self- 
contradictory. All speech (at all events except mere ejacula- 
tion: e.g. *Oh!") and writing imply some degree of 
“thinking”. The very fact of one’s making a statement 
about a thing proves that one does "think" about it. 
“The cruelties practised by the Nazis in their concentration 
camps are unthinkable” does not mean that they are not 
being “thought” about. If one does not “think” about 
them, how can one make a statement about them? What 
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394 UNTHINKABLE—contd. 


the sentence means is that they were so horrible that one 
can hardly imagine that any person could commit them. 
(Compare the vulgar use of the word “‘incredible to mean, 
not that which is “not able to be believed”, “unbelievable”, 
but “hardly able to be believed”.) “It is unthinkable that 
Mr. Malenkov should stand up and bandy words with 
Mr. Stalin, or try to correct him.” The writer clearly has 
“thought” about Mr. Malenkov's doing this, and comes to 
the conclusion that he would not dare to do so. As Sir 
Alan Herbert puts it, “when a politician or public man says 
that something is ‘unthinkable’ you may make a safe bet 
that not only the speaker but the general population are 
thinking hard about the unthinkable thing”. 


395 UNTIL, TILL 


till, instead of until, is today rather colloquial. The 
Prayer Book has “till death us do part”, but the general 


form of that clause, where today the Wording would probably 
be “until death parts us ?, is archaic, 


396 


The noun urge is a vo 


loosely as a superfluous 
impulse, eager 


URGE 


Bue-word (see Appendix II), used 


substitute for a number of words: 
Dess, desire, yearning. 


397 USUALLY, GENERALLY ; USUAL, GENERAL 

In most contexts usuall 
changed. This is when 
“nearly always", “m 


y and generally could be inter- 
generally refers to time, and means 


Ore often than not"; “He is an 
unpunctual person, and usually [or “ Benerally"] arrives at 
his appointments late.” 
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USUALLY, GENERALLY, ETC.—contd. 397 


There is, however, the phrase “generally speaking”, 
where usually could not idiomatically be substituted. 

Nor could usually be substituted where the meaning is 
“for the most part”, “extensively”. But in this sense the 
use of generally is to be avoided, for fear of ambiguity: 
e.g. “The food at the hotel was generally good, but the 
coffee was poor". It is better replaced by “in general”. 

The adjectives usual and general can be synonymous. 
“His usual [or “general”] practice was to go for half an 
hour's walk before breakfast." But the words have also 
distinctive uses. usual has the phrase “as usual”; general 
has “in general". general (with twenty lines in C.O.D. to 
nine for usual) has a number of uses not shared by usual, 
especially with reference to something contrasted with that 
which is “special”, “ particular”: e.g. “general principles”, 


» € 


* general dealer”, “ General Post Office”, “general reader". 


VARIOUS, SOME, SEVERAL, CERTAIN 398 


various, which is an adjective, is often incorrectly used as 
if it were a pronoun, by false analogy with the use of some 
and several. “Various of these prisoners have now been 
released." Its use should be restricted to the sense of 
“diverse”, “ different”, “varying” (compare “ variety enter- 
tainment”). “His excuses were various, but none was 


convincing.” } 
certain. In the Bible (both Authorized and Revised 


` Version) the parable of the Good Samaritan has “But a 


certain Samaritan”. Today, however, certain in such a 
use is either facetious: *a woman [but the genteel will 
prefer “lady”] of certain age"; or pleonastic: “A certain 
friend of mine who bought one of them is dissatisfied with 
it". In the last sentence how does certain add to the sense? 
The use of certain should be restricted to its primary sense 


of “sure”. 
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399 WESTWARD, WESTWARDS 
See eastward, eastwards (115). 


400 WHETHER OR NOT, WHETHER OR NO 


Both phrases are correct. O.E.D. says whether or no is 
more frequent: an illustration of the illogicality of our 
language and how sheeplike most of us are. Consider the 
sentence: ^ Whether his father comes or not, I am sure his 
mother will”. Expanded this becomes “ Whether his father 
comes or comes not [or “does not come"]". How, at all 
events logically (and, though our language is not always 
logical, the less illogical it is, the better), can *no" be a 


substitute for the “not” in “comes not” or “does not 
come"? 


are what grammarians call a “con- 
e”, with “whether” equivalent to 
; “or not” make an essential contribu- 
tion to the sense, They do so also in * Whether one likes 


come or not”; “I don't know whether 
Or not you agree with me”, 
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APPENDIX 


Classified Lists of I Formal Words; II Vogue-words; III Genteelisms; 
IV Journalese, Officialese, Commercialese; V Archaisms; VI Stylish 
Words; VII Pleonasms; VIII Americanisms 


The classification given here, following that in the body of the 
book, is not rigid. No two of the eight classes are always mutually 
exclusive. In Modern English Usage H. W. Fowler, who invented 
the terms Genteelism and Vogue-word, and first used the term 
Formal Word for a particular usage, himself entered some words 
under more than one of these headings. 

The references are to the numbered articles on the word 


groups. 
I FORMAL WORDS 


Formal Words is the term used by Fowler for the sort of words 
that are not the common English for what is meant, but transla- 
tions of them into language that is held more suitable for public 
exhibition. The less of such translation there is, Fowler urges, 
the better. 

In an earlier book, The King’s English, H. W. and F. G. 
Fowler recommend that the familiar word, the short word, 
and the Saxon word should be preferred to the far-fetched, the 
long, the Romance. Quiller-Couch in his book On the Art of 
Writing calls in question, as subject to too many exceptions to 
be a sound guide, the recommendation about the short and the 
Saxon word. It will generally be found, however, that if one 
follows the principle, advocated alike by the Fowlers, Quiller- 
Couch, and Sir Ernest Gowers in Plain Words, of choosing the 
familiar—the common, ordinary, simple, plain—word, the result 
will nearly always be that one is using a Saxon word and a word 
shorter than its Romance synonym. 

If there is doubt whether a given word should be regarded 
as a formal one, the only appeal can be to the practice of 
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APPENDIX—contd. 


good contemporary prose writers. _ The qualifications of 
“contemporary” and “prose” _are important. Language is 
a living and continually changing thing. Many words used 
in the past by good writers would not be suitable today; and 
words used even today in poetry, where choice may be dictated 
by the needs of rhyme or rhythm, might strike an affected or 
pompous note in prose. 

Often the use of formal words is a sign that speakers or 
writers wish to be taken as better educated than they really are. 
Usages prompted by this motive might be called **show-words" 
of the sham-erudite. 

Fowler, in deprecating the use of formal words, adds the 
warning that this is not to be taken as a recommendation that a 
person thinking in slang should write in slang. 


aggregate, 12 despite, 101 optimum, 269 
ameliorate, 54 diatribe, 102 per, 284 
amelioration, 54 elect, 120 lace, 288 
apprehend, 147 encounter, 232 prohibit, 157 
apprehension, 148 enquire (inquire), 33 proximately, 2 
appropriate, 363 evaluate, 129 reject, 316 
approximately, 2 evaluation, 129 replete, 323 
arrest, 357 grant, 169 reply, 22 
attire, 111 gratuitous, 170. request, 324 
castigate, 71 investigate, 207 surmise, 172 
compel, 256 mendacious, 233 symptomatic, 368 
consort, 86 mendacity, 233 via, 284 


Il VOGUE-WORDS 


Vogue-words is the term invent 
words tha i 


n d words. Sometimes a cause of their 
t first they have the charm of novelty. 
€y have come into common usage, they 
are seized upon by people too lazy to select a word more suitable 
to the context. Naturally writers or speakers of individuality 
and vigour will use them as little as possible. Often still later 
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the use of such words is extended; their original sense becomes 
blurred; they are given meanings that they cannot properly 
bear, or are used in so slipshod a way that it is not clear what the 
speaker or writer even intends them to mean in a given context. 


astronomical, 35 excite, 136 integration, 205 
avid, 43 excitement, 136 involve, 208 
‘dividend, 109 exciting, 136 overwhelming, 274 
entail, 208 feature, 150 provocation, 302 
exacerbate, 132 gesture, 167 rewarding, 328 
exacerbating, 132 integrate, 205 sponsor, 353 


exacerbation, 132 


II GENTEELISMS 

Fowler, who invented the happy word, defines a genteelism as 
the substitution, for the ordinary natural word that would first 
suggest itself to the mind, of a synonym thought to be less soiled 
by the common herd, less familiar, less plebeian, less vulgar, less 
improper. 
corpulent, 91 lingerie, 219 mirror, 237 
gift, 299 lounge, 343 sufficient, 123 
lady-dog, 57 


IV JOURNALESE, OFFICIALESE, COMMERCIALESE 


Journalese is a common and useful word, which, though used 
here and elsewhere in this book in a depreciatory sense, has no 
reflection in general on journalism or on journalists, who include 
today, as they have done in the past, many honoured writers of 
high rank. The fact remains that the inferior journalist is the 
most frequent and responsible source and supporter and spreader 
of bad usage. 


adumbrate, 7 assignment, 34 concerning, 2 
animadversion, 21 beverage, 112 considerable, 84 
animadvert, 21 bid, 56 considerably, 84 
appreciable, 84 colossal, 168 differentiation, 103 
appreciably, 84 compelling, 83 effectuate, 118 
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fabulous, 139 long, 36 rehearse, 317 
feature, 150 material, 362 same, 334 
function, 164 measure, 231 somewhat, 313 
fundamental, 165 minimal, 235 streamlined, 358 
gigantic, 168 overwhelming, 274 substantial, 362 
home, 186 parlous, 278 supply, 312 
indisposed, 195 pejoratively, 230 transpire, 48 
indisposition, 195 proportions, 301 tribute, 384 
inst., 203 prox., 203 ult., 203 

V ARCHAISMS 


Archaic words, archaisms, are words that at one period in the 
history of the language were idiomatic but now either are not 
commonly used, and can be called “obsolete”, or are being 
‘used less and less, and are on their way to being **obsolete"', and 
can be called “obsolescent”, Sometimes they have lingered on, 
especially among the older of us, in whose lifetime they have 
gradually grown to become old-fashioned. In these circumstances 
their use is the result of innocent ignorance, if lack of word- 
consciousness and of Observation of current usage can be called 
innocent. More often, however, their use today is due to 
their having been deliberately preserved or revived from ob- 


scurity by those who imagine that in this way their writing 
will gain distinction, 


Some of them may still be legitimately used in poetry for 
Purposes of rhyme and rhythm, or in an historical novel. 
akin, 217 damsel, 95 forthwith, 199 
albeit, 375 dire, 105 habitude, 173 
aught, 40 direful, 105 hence, 179 
beauteous, 46 domestic, 340 henceforth, 180 
befall, 48 dub, 113 henceforward, 180 
beholden, 257 erstwhile, 125 hereat, 181 
beverage, 112 fall, 42 hereby, 181 
id 105 fearful, 149 herein, 181 


flee, 156 
clamant, 76 fly, 156 hereinafter, 181 


hereof, 181 
couch, 47 forgather, 158 hereon, 181 
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hereupon, 181 pray, 324 therefor, 373 
hurt, 189 quaff, 305 thereto, 373 
ilk, 194 quit, 310 thereupon, 373 
indite, 282 quondam, 125 therewith, 373 
lad, 95 sometime, 125 trusty, 387 
lass, 95 speed, 188 whence, 371 
maid, 95 speedy, 307 whereafter, 373 
maiden, 95 sufficience, 123 whereat, 373 
moot, 239 thence, 371 whereby, 373 
more, 166 thenceforth, 372 wherefore, 373 
naught, 243 thereafter, 373 wherein, 373 
nigh, 244, 245 thereat, 373 whereof, 373 
nought, 243 thereby, 373 whereon, 373 
opinative, 267 therein, 373 whereto, 373 
partially, 279 thereinafter, 373 whereupon, 373 
pen, 282 thereof, 373 wherewith, 373 
perchance, 285 thereon, 373 whilom, 125 


VI STYLISH WORDS 


Fowler, in applying to a certain sort of usage the term “stylish 
words”, explains that he is not employing it in a laudatory sense. 

Some of the words he includes in this class are rare words, or 
old or current words to which new meanings are given. They are 
not, he says, always to be regarded as "out and out un- 
desirables"': some are objectionable only when used in particular 
senses, being in other senses working words. Thus he cites 
antagonize (see 385) as legitimate and useful in the meaning 
“arouse antagonism” or "make hostile", but “nothing if not 
stylish" when used to mean "oppose". Compare character, 
description, nature, in 85. 

Sometimes words that at one stage fall within the class of what 
Fowler calls stylish words later become vogue-words (see 
section II of this Appendix). 


advantage, 8 artistry, 26 deem, 374 
amaze, 365 character, 100 english, 382 
antagonize, 268 constrain, 256 essay, 127 
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forenoon, 241 massy, 227 plenteous, 290 
hebetude, 177 nature, 100 provenance, 270 
incontinently, 199 occasion, 70 render, 382 
inhibit, 201 opine, 266 rendering, 382 


lately, 212 


VII. PLEONASMS 


actual, 5 if and when, 192 sort out, 350 
actually, 5 meet with, 232 unless and until, 392 
as from, 163 real, 314 whether or not, 400 


both, 59 round about, 1 


VII AMERICANISMS 


around, 1 locale, 221 reckon, 64, 172 
aside, 32 locate, 220 round, 1 
calculate, 64 location, 221 schedule, 336 
Buess, 172 normalcy, 249 slip up, 346 
home, 186 package, 276 time, 261 
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References in Arabic numerals are to the numbered 


a, 284 

abhor, 108 
about, 1, 2, 31 
above, 272 
abrogate, 65 
accelerate, 188 
acceptance, 3 
acceptation, 3 
accident, 69 
accommodate, 185 
accomplish, 118 
accordingly, 348 
account, 114 
accumulate, 4 
acquit, 137 
actual, 5 
actually, 5 
adequate, 123 
adherence, 6 
adhesion, 6 
adjacent, 89 
adumbrate, 7 
advantage, 109 
advisably, 9 
advise, 10 
advisedly, 9 
aeroplane, 11 
afraid, 147 
after, 280, 360, 361 
afterwards, 360 
aggravate, 132 
aggravating, 132 
aggravation, 132 
aggregate, 12 


word groups. 


agnosticism, 13 
ago, 14 
aid, 178 
ailing, 195 
aircraft, 11 
airplane, 11 
akin, 217 
albeit, 375 
alike, 217 
all, 311 
also, 15, 37 
although, 375 
amass, 4 
amateur, 215 
amaze, 365 
amazement, 365 
ameliorate, 54 
amelioration, 54 
America, American, 16 
AMERICANISMS, Appendix 
VIII 
amount, 231 
ample, 123 
analogous, 334 
anatomy, 17 
ancestor, 18 
and, 15 
animadversion, 21 
animadvert, 21 
angle, 19 
angry, 20 
annul, 65 
answer, 22 
antagonize, 268 
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anything, 40 
apart, 32 
appeasement, 23 
apprehend, 147 
apprehension, 148 
appropriate, 363 
approximately, 2 
apt, 24 
aptitude, 25 
aptness, 25 
ARCHAISMS, Appendix V 
arise, 330 
around, 1 
arouse, 331 
arrest, 357 

art, 26 

article, 150 
artistry, 26 

as, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 163 
ascertain, 152 
aside, 32 

ask, 33, 324 
aspect, 19 
assemble, 158 
assignment, 34 
assist, 178 
assistance, 178 
assistant, 178 
Associate, 86 
assume, 295 
astonish, 365 
astronomical, 35 
at, 37, 199 
atheism, 13 
attempt, 56, 127 
attention, 38 
attire, 111 
audacity, 39 
aught, 40 
author, 41 
authoress, 41 
autumn, 42 
averse, 377 


avid, 43 
awe, 148 


backward, 44 
backwards, 44 
base, 45 
basic, 165 
basis, 45 
beauteous, 46 
beautiful, 46 
because, 27 
bed, 47 

befall, 48 
before, 49 
beg, 324 
begrudge, 171 
beholden, 257 
below, 50 
beneath, 50 
benefit, 8, 109 
benignancy, 51 
benignity, 51 
berate, 52 
beside, 53 
besides, 53, 166 
best, 269 
better, 54 
betterment, 54 
beverage, 112 
bibliography, 55 
bid, 56 

bitch, 57 
black, 58 
blacken, 58 
blame, 21 
blunder, 143, 346 
body, 17 
booklet, 63 
both, 59 
bottle-neck, 60 
boy, 95 

brain, 61 
brains, 61 
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Britain, 62, 121 comic, 79 
British, 121 comical, 79 
Briton, 121 coming, 80 
brochure, 63 command, 324 
burden, 265 COMMERCIALESE, Appen- 
but, 190 dix IV 
by, 284 commitment, 8i 
committal, 81 

calamitous, 105 Commonwealth, 121 
calculate, 64 compare, 82 
call, 113 compel, 256 
calligraphy, 174 compelling, 83 
cancel, 65 complete, 151, 205 
cannon, 329 complex, 258 
capacity, 66 compose, 282 
carry, 67 compulsive, 83 
case, 68 concerning, 2 
castigate, 71 conjecture, 172 
casualty, 69 consequently, 348 
cause, 70, 142, 208 considerable, 84 
censure, 21 considerateness, 85 
ceremony, 164 consideration, 85 
certain, 398 consort, 86 
character, 100 constrain, 256 
characteristic, 368 content, 87 
chastise, 71 contentedness, 87 
cheeky, 197 contentment, 87 

` cheerful, 72 context, 88 
cheery, 72 contiguous, 89 
chesterfield, 47 continue, 67 
chide, 52 co-operation, 90 
choose, 73, 120 co-ordinate, 205 
chronic, 74 corporation, 17 
circumstances, 75, 88 corpulent, 91 
clamant, 76 correspond, 92 
close, 230 corset(s), 93 
collaboration, 90 couch, 47 
collect, 77 covet, 124 
collusion, 90 credence, 94 
colossal, 168 credit, 94 
combine, 205 criticize, 129 
come, 48 
comfortably, 78 daily, 340 
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imsel, 95 dread, 147, 148 
ee 278 dreadful, 105 
date, 203, 303 dress, 111 
Day of Rest, 364 drink, 112 
deadly, 96 dual, 110 
decide, 120 dualistic, 110 
decided, 97 dub, 113 
decision, 97 due, 114 
decline, 316 
deem, 374 eager, 43 
deep, 342 eagerness, 396 
deism, 13 easily, 78 
denunciation, 102 eastward, 115 


deposit, 98 


eastwards, 115 
derisive, 99 


economic, 116 


derisory, 99 economical, 116 
description, 100 editor, 41 
desire, 396 editress, 41 
despite, 101 


educationalist, 117 
educationist, 117 
effect, 118 
effective, 119 
effectual, 119 
effectuate, 118 
efficacious, 119 
efficient, 119 


deterrent, 107 
diatribe, 102 
difference, 103 
different, 104, 377 
differentiation, 103 
dilemma, 296 
dining-room, 343 


dire, 105 elapse, 210 
direct, 106 elder, 260 
directly, 106, 199 elect, 120 
direful, 105 emphasize, 390 
discouragement, 107 encounter, 232 
discover, 151 end, 152 
disincentive, 107 engagement, 34 
dislike, 108 England, 121 
distinctive, 104 English, 121 
divan, 47 english, 382 
dividend, 109 Englishman, 121 
domestic, 340 enormity, 122 
double, 110 enormous, 35 
downward, 44 enormousness, 122 
downwards, 44 enough, 123 
dozen, 187 enquire, 33, 207 
drawing-room, 343 


enquiry, 207 
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ee 


enraged, 20 
entail, 208 

envy, 124 

error, 143 
erstwhile, 125 
escapee, 126 . 
escaper, 126 
essay, 127 
establish, 220 
estimate, 64 

et al., 128 

etc., 128 
evaluate, 129 
even, 203 

ever, 130 

every, 130 
evidence, 131 
ex-, 125 
exacerbate, 132 
exacerbating, 132 
exacerbation, 132 
examination, 207 
examine, 207 
example, 133 
except, excepting, 134 
exceptionable, 135 
exceptional, 135 
excite, 136 
excitement, 136 
exciting, 136 
exculpate, 137 
executive, 138 
exhibit, 131 
exonerate, 137 
expedite, 188 
eyeglass, 238 


fabricate, 298 
fabulous, 139 
face, 140 
fact, 141 
factor, 142 
fall, 42 
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faliacy, 143 
fantastic, 144 
farther, 145 
farthest, 145 
fast, 307 
fatal, 96, 146 
fateful, 146 
fatherly, 229 
fear, 147, 148 
fearful, 149 
feature, 150 
fetch, 77 
filled, 323 
final, 211 
find, 151 
finalize, 152 
finish, 152 
first, 153, 154 
firstly, 153 
fix, 336 

flee, 156 
floor, 155 

fly, 156 
follow, 30 
follows, 30 
for, 27 
forbear (forebear), 18 
forbid, 157 
force, 256 
forecast, 297 
forefather, 18 
forenoon, 241 
foreshadow, 7 
foretell, 297 
forgather, 158 
FORMAL WORDS, Appendix I 
former, 159 
formerly, 125 
forthcoming, 80 
forthright, 160 
forthwith, 199 
forward, 44 
forwards, 44 
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fraction, 161 hasten, 188 
fragile, 162 hate, 108 
frail, 162 he, 175, 190 
free, 170 heartfelt, 342 
fright, 148 heat, 176 
frightened, 149 heat up, 176 
from, 163, 377 hebetude, 177 
full, 323 heed, 38 
function, 164 help, 178 
fundamental, 165 helper, 178 


furious, 20 
further, 145, 166 
furthermore, 166 


hence, 179 
henceforth, 180 
henceforward, 180 
her, 190 

here-, 181 
hereabout, 182 
hereabouts, 182 
hereafter, 181 
hereat, 181 


gainful, 328 

game, 354 

general, 397 

generally, 397 
GENTEELISMS, Appendix III 


gesture, 167 hereby, 181 
get, 77 herein, 181 
gift, 299 hereinafter, 181 
gigantic, 168 hereof, 181 
girl, 95 hereon, 181 
give, 169 hereupon, 181 
glass, 237 herewith, 181 
go-between, 206 him, 175, 190 
grant, 169 hinder, 183 
gratifying, 289 his, 175 
gratuitous, 170 % historic, 184 
great, 225 historical, 184 
Great Britain, 62, 121 hoard, 4 
greater, 225 home, 186 
greedy, 43 hot, 176 
grudge, 171 hot up, 176 
guess, 172 house, 185, 186 
gun, 329 however, 375 
hundred, 187 
habit, 173 hurry, 188 
habitude, 173 hurt, 189 
hamper, 183 husband, 355 
handwriting, 174 
happen, 48 I, 190 
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idiosyncrasy, 191 inwards, 44 
if, 68, 192, 193, 263 irate, 20 

ilk, 194 irrelevant, 197 
ill, 195 irritate, 132 
illiteracy, 196 irritating, 132 
illiterate, 196 irritation, 132 
illustration, 384 issue, 209 
immediately, 199 

impede, 183 job, 34 
impertinence, 197 JOURNALESE, Appendix IV 
impertinent, 197 

improve, 54 keep, 185 
improvement, 54 kin, 217 
impudence, 197 kind, 100 
impudent, 197 

impulse, 396 lad, 95 

in, 198, 261 lady-dog, 57 
incontinently, 199 lapse, 210 
increase, 291 large, 344 
incredible, 394 lass, 95 
indeed, 141 last, 36, 153, 211 
indiscriminate, 391 lasting, 74 
indisposed, 195 lastly, 153 
indite, 282 late, 159 
inelastic, 200 lately, 212 
inhibit, 201 later, 213, 360 
inhibition, 201 latter, 213 


latterly, 212 
lavatory, 214 
layman, 215 


inmost, 202 
innermost, 202 
inquire, 33 


insistent, 76 leave, 310 
inst., 203 less, 216 
instance, 133 lesser, 216 
instead, 204 lethal, 96 
instruct, 324 liable, 24 
integrate, 205 lieu, 204 
interest, 136 like, 217 
interesting, 136 limited, 218 
intermediary, 206 lingerie, 219 
investigate, 207 list, 348 
investigation, 207 living-room, 343 
involve, 208 load, 265 
inward, 44 loathe, 108 
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mistake, 143 
locate, 220 model, 133 
location, 221 monocle, 238 
looking-glass, 237 moot, 239 
loose, 222 moral, 240 
loosen, 222 morale, 240 
Lord's Day, 364 more, 166 
lounge, 343 moreover, 37, 166 
lovely, 46 morning, 241 
lucrative, 328 mortal, 96 
lying, 233 motherly, 229 
lyric, 223 


motiveless, 170 


lyrical, 223 musical, 242 
magic, 224 name, 113 
magical, 224 nanny, 254 
maid, 95, 340 nature, 100 
maiden, 95 naught, 243 
major, 225 near, 244, 245 
malign, 226 nearly, 245 
malignancy, 226 necessary, 246 
malignity, 226 necessitate, 208 
manufacture, 300 necessity, 246 
mark, 384 neglectful, 247 
massive, 227 negligent, 247 
massy, 227 neighbourhood, 2 
masterful, 228 nevertheless, 375 
masterly, 228 new, 248 
material, 362 niggardly, 230 
maternal, 229 nigh, 244 

me, 190 nom de plume, 283 
mean, 208, 230 norm, 249 
measure, 231 normal, 249 
mediator, 206 normalcy, 249 
meet, 158, 232 normality, 249 
mendacity, 233 northward, 250 
mercenary, 234 northwards, 250 
middleman, 206 not, 251, 252 
million, 187 nought, 243 
minimal, 235 novel, 248 
minimum, 235 noxious, 253 
minor, 236 -n't, 251 

mirror, 237 nurse, 254 
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O, 255 

oblige, 256 
obliged, 257 
obnoxious, 253 
obsession, 258 
occasion, 70 
occur, 48 
offence, 259 
offer, 56 

officer, 138 
official, 138 
OFFICIALESE, Appendix IV 
Oh, 255 

older, 260 

on, 31, 198, 261, 262 
once, 199, 263, 264 
one, 175 

one’s, 175 

onto, 262 

onus, 265 
onward, 44 
onwards, 44 
opinative, 267 
opine, 266 
opiniative, 267 
opinionated, 267 
opinionative, 267 
oppose, 268 
optimum, 269 
order, 2, 324 
origin, 270 
original, 104 
ought, 40 
outline, 7 
outsmart, 271 
outspoken, 160 
outward, 44 
outwards, 44 
outwit, 271 

over, 272 
oversea, 273 
overseas, 273 
overwhelming, 274 


owing, 114 
own, 275 


pacification, 23 
pack, 276 
package, 276 
pain, 189 
painter, 41 
paintress, 41 
pamphlet, 63 
parlour, 343 
parlous, 278 
parsimonious, 230 
part, 161 
partially, 279 
partly, 279 
past, 280 
paternal, 229 
peaceable, 281 
peaceful, 281 
pejoratively, 230 
pen, 282 
pen-name, 283 
penurious, 230 
people, 287 

per, 284 
perchance, 285 
perhaps, 285 
perilous, 278 
personal, 286 
persons, 287 i 
pistol, 329 
place, 221, 288 
plan, 33b 
playing, 382 
pleasant, 289 
pleasing, 289 
pleasurable, 289 
plenteous, 290 
plentiful, 290 
PLEONASMS, Appendix VII 
plight, 296 
plusage, 291 
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poet, 41 
poetess, 41 
poetic, 293 
poetical, 293 
point of view, 19 
poorly, 195 
poorness, 294 
posit, 295 
position, 288 
post, 34, 288 
poverty, 294 
pray, 324 
predicament, 296 
predict, 297 
prefab, 298 
prefabricate, 298 
prefer, 378 
preliminary, 49 
preparatory, 49 
present, 299 
previous, 49 
previously, 49 
prior, 49 

probe, 207 
process, 300 
produce, 300 
profitable, 328 
profound, 342 
progenitor, 18 
prohibit, 157 
prohibition, 157. 
prone, 24 
proper, 363 
prophesy, 297 
proportion, 301 
proportions, 301 
provenance, 270 
provocative, 302 
prox., 203 
proximately, 2 
pseudonym, 283 
psychic, 303 
psychical, 303 
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publicize, 304 

publish, 304 

PUNCTUATION, 166, 255, 
348 

put, 98, 288 


quaff, 305 
quandary, 296 
query, 306 
question, 306 
quick, 307 
quiescent, 308 
quiet, 308, 309 
quieten, 309 
quit, 310 
quite, 67, 311 
quondam, 125 


rare, 312 

rather, 313 

real, 314 

really, 314 
receiver, 315 
recently, 212 
recipient, 315 
reckon, 64 
recommend, 10 
refuse, 316 
region, 2 
rehearse, 317 
reject, 316 
relate, 317 
relation, 318, 319 
relationship, 318 
relative, 319 
remediable, 320 
remunerative, 328 
render, 382 
rendering, 382 
rendition, 382 
repairable, 320 
reparable, 320 
repellent, 321 
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repetitional, 322 
repetitionary, 322 
repetitious, 322 
repetitive, 322 
replete, 323 
reply, 22 
repulsive, 321 
request, 324 
rescind, 65 
resist, 268 
resoluteness, 325 
resolution, 325 
resolve, 325 
resultant, 326 
resulting, 326 
retard, 183 
revoke, 65 
revolutionary, 327 
revolutionist, 327 
revolver, 329 
reward, 328 
rewarding, 328 
rifle, 329 

rise, 330 
roughly, 2 
round, 1 

round about, 1 
rouse, 331 

ruin, 332 
ruination, 332 


Sabbath, 364 
sally, 333 
same, 334 
sample, 335 
SAXONISM, 18, 54 
scarce, 312 
Schedule, 336 
scold, 52 
Scotch, 337 
second, 153 
secondly, 153 
select, 73 
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sensibility, 338 
sensitiveness, 338 

sensitivity, 338 

sentiment, 339 

sentimentalism, 339 

sentimentalist, 339 

sentimentality, 339 

sentimentalize, 339 

servant, 340 

set, 333 

settee, 47 

several, 398 

she, 190 

show, 131, 150 d 
SHOW-WORDS, Appendix i 
sick, 195 

sickly, 195 " 

sign, 384 

similar, 217, 334 

simpleness, 341 

simplicity, 341 

since, 14, 27 

sincere, 342 

singing, 382 

sitting-room, 343 

situate, 220 
situation, 221 
sizable, 344 
size, 301 
sketch, 7 
slack, 345 
slacken, 345 
slant, 19 
slip, 346 
slippery, 347 
slippy, 347 
small, 236 
smaller, 236 
smooth, 358 
so, 29, 348, 349 
sofa, 47 
some, 398 
sometime, 159 
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surround, 366 
uer ue surrounding, 366 
southward, 351 suspense, s 
southwards, 351 E suspension, 3 7 
speciality, 352 symptomatic, 368 
specialty, 352 synchronize, 369 

imen, 335 

Speed, 188 teenage, 370 
speedy, 307 teenager, 370 
spite, 101 temerity, 39 
sponsor, 353 that, 373 
sport, 354 theism, 13 
spouse, 355 them, 190 
standpoint, 19 theme, 359 
state, 317 thence, 371 
stay, 356 thenceforth, 372 
stays, 93 there-, 373 
stingy, 230 thereafter, 373 
stop, 356, 357 thereat, 373 
store, 185 thereby, 373 
storey, 155 therefor, 373 
stout, 91 


therefore, 348 


straightforward, 160 therein, 373 


streamlined, 358, 


thereinafter, 373 

Stress, 390 thereof, 373 
stupidity, 177 h thereon, 373 
STYLISH WORDS, Appendix thereto, 373 

VI thereupon, 373 
subject, 359 therewith, 373 
subsequent, 361 they, 190 
subsequently, 360, 361 think, 266, 374 
substantial, 362 though, 375, 376 
sufficience, 123 . thousand, 187 
sufficiency, 123 thrice, 389 
sufficient, 123 through, 114 
suitable, 363 till, 395 
Sunday, 364 time, 261, 336 
supply, 312 time-table, 336 
support, 353 timorous, 149 
supporter, 353 P timorousness, 148 
sure, 388 wnt . to, 178, 377, 378 
surmise, 172 


toilet, 214 
too, 37, 252,379 
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surprise, 365 


topic, 359 
torso, 17 

total, 12 
toward, 380 — 
towards, 380 
transient, 381 
transitional, 381 
transitory, 381 
translate, 382 
translation, 382 
transpire, 48 
treasonable, 383 
treasonous, 383 
trepidation, 148 
tribute, 384 
triphibious, 385 
troop, 386 
troupe, 386 
trunk, 17 
trustworthy, 387 
trusty, 387 

try, 388 

twice, 389 


ult., 203 
umbrage, 259 
unchaste, 162 

under, 50 
underclothes, 219 
underline, 390 
underneath, 50 
underwear, 220 
undiscriminating, 391 
unelastic, 200 
ungenerous, 230 
unify, 205 

unite, 205 

United Kingdom, 121 
United States, 16 
unless, 392 

unloose, 222 
unprofitable, 393 
unremunerative, 393 
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unthinkable, 394 
until, 395 
untruthfulness, 233 
unwell, 195° 
upward, 44 
upwards, 44 
urge, 396 
urgent, 76 

us, 190 

usual, 397 
usually, 397 


yarious, 398 

venal, 234 

very, 379 

via, 284 

viewpoint, 19 

VOGUE-WORDS, 
Appendix II 


water-closet, 214 
we, 190 
westward, 115 
westwards, 115 
what, 373 

when, 192, 263 
whence, 371 
where-, 373 
whereafter, 373 
whereat, 373 
whereby, 373 
wherefore, 348, 373 
wherein, 373 
whereof, 373 
whereon, 373 
whereto, 373 
whereupon, 373 
wherewith, 373 
whether, 193, 400 
which, 373 
whilom, 125 
wife, 355 
woman, 340 
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wonderful, 139 
wrathful, 20 
wroth, 20 
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X yearning, 396 __ 
yet, 375 
youth, 95 - 
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continued from front flap. 

After the clearing of ground common 
to The Choice of Words and previous 
books on usage, it became possible in the 
present book to go further afield and 
treat a number of words and phrases 
which introduce linguistic considerations 
that have not before been formulated. 
Misapprehensions of the degree in which 
words are synonymous are responsible 
for much bad speaking and writing, and 
to appreciate the differences among 
those not properly synonymous, or 
between those only partially synony- 
mous, is of great importance for a clear, 
precise, and vigorous style. 


Some Press Opinions of 


the companion volume to this book 


THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


“ I must strongly recommend The Choice of Words. 
This isa most useful and exact guide to the words 
that are rightly or wrongly treated as synonyms.” 
—Raymond Mortimer, Sunday Times. 


* Delightful, scholarly, informative and fascina- 
ting . . . a book to dip into again and again, always 
with pleasure and usually with profit."— Higher 
Education Journal. 


“Mr. Collins has accomplished the rare feat of 
making a book of synonyms interesting. His attitude 
to new importations, and to the new meanings that 
old words develop, i is sane and reasonable: He holds 
the balance between pedantry and an easy broad- 
mindedness which declares that whatever is is right. 
This is an excellent and scholarly manual."— The 
Times Educational boue 


* A üseful aud uncommon guide."— The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


